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THE OUTLOOK. 


The past week has been unusually calamitous here 
and abroad. On Monday an excursion party from 
Baltimore crowded a wharf at Tivoli, a summer 
resort on the Patapsco River ten miles from that 
city, awaiting the coming of the barge to take them 
home. As the barge approached the wharf, there 
was a rush toward the end of the pier, which gave 
way suddenly, and without warning precipitated a 
large part of the crowd into the water. It was al- 
ready dark, and a scene of terror and confusion fol- 
lowed which defies description. Nearly seventy 
people lost their lives by this accident. O. Friday 
night Carlyon S-ation, on the Rome, Watertown, and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, in this State, was the scene 
of a singular but less fatal accident. A heavy ex- 
cursion train with two locomotives, bound for the 
Thousand Islands region, was approaching the 
station at the rate of forty miles an hour, when a 
heavy wind blew a freight car off the side track and 
partly on the main track. The collision which fol- 
lowed demolished the engines, the baggage car, and 
one of the sleeping cars, and piled the remaining 
passenger cars one upon another in inextricable 
wreck. There was a heavy thunder storm at the 
moment, but the crash was heard three miles a-vay. 
Nineteen persons were killed and many others seri- 
ously irjured, The Island of Ischia, near Naples, 
was the scene, however, of a far greater calamity. 
The island is noted for its mineral sy rings and bath- 
ing facilities, and at this season of the year is 
crowded with visitors from all parts of Italy and 
Europe. For years past it has been subj-ct to 
earthquake disturbances. Two years ago several 
shocks were felt, and in the town of Cusamicciola 
114 persons lost their lives. Ou Saturday night the 
same town was almost entirely destroyed and neigh- 
boring towns were greatly damaged by the severest 
sheck of earthquake that has been felt in Italy for 
years. At this moment figures are difficult to ov- 
tain, but it is estimated that from one to three 
thousand people lost their lives. The island is 
fifteen miles from Nuples, has a population of 28,000, 
and commands in some quarters beautiful views of 
the famous bay and of Mount Vesuvius. Grape- 
calture and fishing are the principal occupation of 
the inhabitants, but its medicinal baths have be- 


come the special feature of the country, and have 
made the place a popular resort. 


The strike of the telegraph operators has entered 
upon its third week without any signs of the end. 
The only gains made so far by either party have 
accrued to the benefit of the strikers, but they have 
not been decisive. The American Rapid Company 
acceded to the demands of its operators last week, and 


| three hundred resumed work; as a result the com- 


pany have been overwhelm2d with business ever 
since, The Baltimore and Ohio Company have 
shown some disposition ffsct an arrangement, but 
so far the settlement has basen blocked by the refusal 
of the company to acknowledge or to recognize the 
Brotherhood of Telegraphers in any form ; this is the 
same short-sighted policy which prompted the 
Western Union to decline any conference with the 
committee which waited upon it, and with whom 
reasonable arrangements could undoubtedly have 
been made. The strikers continue to command the 
respect of the community by their orderliness and 
their temperate language and demeanor. The 
Western Union professes to be able to handle all of 
its business, but its patrons are subject to delays so 
vexatious as to make the privilege of telegraphing 
practically valueless, and the bulk of business is 
believed to be vastly reduced in consequence. The 
company have been attempting to avoid the possi- 
bility of litigation by printing on their receiving 
slips an agreement that the message is received sub- 
ject to delays. In several instances persons desir- 
ous of sending messages have refused to sign this 
agreement, and actions have already been com- 
menced in the courts against the company for re- 
fusing to receive and transmit messages in the regu- 
lar course of business. 


‘One beneficial result of the strike is to start serious 
discussion of the need of the mercantile community 
for telegraphic communication that shall not be sub- 
ject to the control of individuals. Co-operative 
schemes are numerous, and aregetting some substan- 
tial support; one of these embodies a life insur- 
ance feature. At a large meeting of the Produce 
Exchange, of this city, the situation was frankly dis- 
cussed, and a large majority of the members were in 
favor of an independent telegraphic line. The 
strikers have ordered the railroad operators through- 
out the country to take no more Western Union 
business; a movement likely to prove a serious in- 
conveniense to people in smaller towns, The at- 
tempt of the Western Union to identify itself with 
the natural rights of capital, and to give its position 
the dignity of standing for a principle in this strug- 
gle against its operatives will not impose upon the 
good sense of the country. Tie men who control 
the Western Union do not possess the confidence of 
the financial world, and when the attorney of the 
company speaks of the organization of telegraphers 
as ‘‘a few men working in secret in a mysterious 
committee” his words apply far more fitly to the 
stock manipulators who direct the operations of the 
Western Uuion than to the Brotherhood of Teleg- 
raphers. Strikes are a very rude and sometimes a 
very disorderly method of redressing injuries, but 
organizations of capitalists which refuse to confer 


‘with their employees must divide with them the re- 


eponsibility of interfering with the most delicate and 
extensive interests of the country. 


The liberality and Christian spirit of the present 
law regulating the importa‘ion of the Chinese into 
this country are well brought out by recent legal 
proceedings in Boston. By the act of 1882 any one 
who *‘rhall land, or aid or abet the landivg, of any 
Chinaman” in this country, not specially exempt 
from the operation of the act, shall be subjacttoa 
fine of $100, and to imprisonment for a term of not 
more than one year. The ship-carpenter of the bark 
‘*E me” was aChinaman, whodeclares that he had no 


intention originally of leaving the vesse:, but while 

in Boston harbor he went ashore to escape cruel 
pony by the mate ; he requested the master of 
the vessel to discharge ‘him, but his request was re- 
fused ; he compelled the payment of his wages by 
threats of libeling the boat ; 
payment, asked him to return and complete the 
voyage, which he’declined to do. The captain of 
the ‘‘Eme” had very little to do with the ship-car- 
penter’s landing in Boston, but it illustrates the 
medieval character of the Act of 1882 that on such a 
state of facts proceedings could be begun against 
him. The “Nation” suggests very properly that 
hereafter captains of vessels who have Chinamen on 
board should keep them in chains while in the 
neighborhood of our coasts. If this law had been 
promulgated by the Chinese government the Ameri- 
can politician would have ‘‘ branded it’’ as the last 
resort of an ignorant and barbarous race ; and in 
such a case the American politician would not have 
been far from right. 


The ‘‘ Herald ” reports a curious revival of activity 
in Confederate bonds, Heretofore the holders of 
these mythical securities have speculated upon the 
chance of getting something out of the Government, 
but the new scheme looks to the Southern States 
themselves for payment. The present remarkable 
scheme involves the organization of a syndicate, who 
have subscribed £10,000 for expenses; a body of 
trustees with some dignified names, who propose to 
receive Confederate bonds from their owners fora 
period of five years, giving a certificate in exchange ; 
at the end of that time, if nothing has been accom- 
plished, the holders can withdraw their bonds by 
returning their certificate. In case of any settlement 
the holders are to receive the first five per cent. ob- 
tained in such a settlement, and one-half of any 
amount above tbis, the other half to constitute the 
profit of the syndicate. These financiers modestly 
declare that they will be satisfied with fifteen per 
cent. of the par value of the bonds. Legal opinions 
have been secured which affirm the responsibility of 
the Southern States for the Confederate debt; but 
the plan of the new enterprise is to force the South- 
ern States to some settlement by driving all kinds of 
Southern securities out of the European market. 


and the master, after © 


This can be done by deluging the market with — 


discredited Southern bonds and other securities 
whenever a Southern State or Southern enterprise 
asks a loan. This is probably the most extensive 
black mailing scheme ever devised, and may be regard- 
ed as the hugest financial j ke of the century. The 
declaration ov the face of the Confederate: bonds, 
that they are due and payableonly in a stated number 
of years after the declaration of peace between the 
Confederacy and the United States, settles finally 
and forever the value of these historic securities. 


Theremarkable trial at Nyireghyhaz.1, Hungary, of 
ten Jews charged with being concerned in the mur- 
der of a Christian girl for the purpose of using her 
blood in their religious rites probably ends by the 
withdrawal of the public prosecutor, who has sur- 
rendered the case to the court because there is no 
ground for further criminal proceedings against the 
prisoners. This remarkable case has brought ont 
anew the old time prejudice ard hatred of the Jews 
which survives among the ignorant population of 
Europe. The evidence has been from the begin_ 
ning a mass of hopeless contradictions. ‘Ihe whole 
case for the prosecution rests upon the evidence of 
the boy Moritz Schaff, who testified that, hearing a 
cry from the synagogue, he looked through the key- 
hole of the door and saw several men, of whom his 
father was one, cuttiog the girl’s throat and receiving 
her blood in earthen vessels. The boy’s story when 


first told produced a profound impression, but it bas 


been shown that it was physically impossible for him 
to see through the keyhole the horrible scene which 


he described with such circumstantiality. The case 
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is remarkable, not only because it brings to light 
one of those abnormal intellects whose delusions so 
often figure in criminal trials, but because it brings 
out again the apparently ineradicable batred of the 
Jews which sh ws itself in bitter and ignorant per- 
secutions. As one ray of light on this dark picture, it 
is worth noting that the Rassian government has 
sent a Commission of Inquiry to France and England 
to obtain fnll reports of the civil standing of the 
Jews in both of those countries, It is much to be 
hoped that Nicholas I[I. will put an end to the cruel 
sport of Jew-baiting. 


The recent remark of an eminent Presbyterian 
clergyman, that the fatal defect of Calvinism is that 
it is essentially a system cf rationalism, receives 
cnrions confirmation in recent events at Geneva. In 
the last nine years three elections of the Genevan 
Consistory, who are the virtual successors of the 
Venerable Company of Pastors once all but supreme 
in matters of Church and State, have been held, and 
in two of these elections the avowed freethinkers 
have been successfu). The elections recently held, 
in which every Swiss citizen who calls himself a 
Protestant bad a right to participate, resulted in the 
election of every liberal or freethinking candidate ; 
and the result, in the opinion of the London ‘‘ Spec- 
tator,” confirms the conclusion long ago reached by 
local observ: rs that ‘‘ the Protestant Rome bas be- 
come the most freethinking of European States, 
and the church founded by Calvin the least Chrie- 
tian of churches.”” Daring the controversy which 
preceded the recent election, the ‘‘Genevois,” a 
pewspaper recognized as the organ of the Council 
of State, said, in answer to the charge that the 
Liberals were pure materialists : ‘‘ Most peeple hap- 
pily trouble themselves very little with what thip 
church calls the salvation of souis ; the first thought 
of every man of well-balanced mind is to make the 
best of this world. Aspirations after the iofinite are 
confined to delicate natures and to exceptional 
organizations. The mass of ordinary mortals know 
nothing of these. Among the multitude religious 
belief is fast disappearing; faith has had its time.”’ 
And this is the attitude of «ducated Protestantiem 
in the city of Calvin! Since 1874 nearly every 
minister elected to a Protestant pulpit bas been an 
opponent of Christianity, and in mavy churches re- 
ligion instead of being upheld is denounced and 
ridiculed as an outgrown superstition. A system of 
dogmatic logic, which fails to recognize ¢ piritual in- 
tuition and the revelations of religious experience, 
must erd in somethirg like skepticism, sirce it 
makes no room for the inevitable expansion of 
spiritual conceptions of God and man. 


New York loses the services of a very competent and 
honest man by the resignation of Comptroller Camp. 
bell. No one has ventured to suggest the slightest 
connection between the coupon frauds and Allan 
Campbell, but the disclosure eame to the Comptroller 
at a time to when the additional anxieties and 
annoyances of the investigation proved too great a 
tax upon his reduced strength. He retiresin answer 
to the imprrative demands of his bodily condition, 


‘but he carries with him the resp-ct and honor which 


every citizen owes toa public servant who has held 
a prominent office and discharged important func- 
tions without fear or favor. The Comptroller’s resig- 
nation throws a serious responsibility upon Mayor 
Edson in the s« lection of a successor. The duty im- 
posed npon the Comptroller as a member of the 
Aqueduct Commission makes it of the utmost impor. 
tance that a man of unquestionable integrity and un- 
fiinching courage should be appointed to the vacant 
office, Political claims and services onght to have 
po weight in the decision ; if the new Comptroller is 
selected for any other reason than bis eminent fitness 


for the place, the pzople will not only serutinize | 


‘sely the action of the Aqueduct Commission, but 
they will hold Mayor Edson responsible for any mis- 
mevag+ment or irreguiarity in the administration 
of the immense trust co: fided to that body. 


Mr. Beecher’s letter in another co)umn simply re- 
iterates what he has before said, aud what The 
Christian Uvion bas more than once said for him, 
that be is in agreement with the great body of evan- 
g-lical churches in his acceptance of the facts of his- 
torical avdexp rimeptal Christianity, while he ffers 
from them in his philosophical explanation of those 
facts. He disbelieves that God made man perfect, 
that he fell, and that Jesus Christ came to restore 
him to his original condition. He is a Christian 
evolntionirt. There is no difficulty in reconciling 


evolutionism with theism, It is not difficult to be- 
lieve tbat the animal man was a gradual ¢evolntion 
fro. lower forms, and that the moral and spiritual 
man was breathed into the body when, in process 
of time, a body fit for such an inhabitant had been 
prepared. This is not the problem which perplexes 
the thoughtful Christian. He aske, If there was no 
fall, what is the true interpretation of the second 
and third chapters of Genesis and the fifth chapter 
of Romans? If there wzs no fall there can be no 
restoration ; why, then, did Christ come, and suff-r, 
atd die? If there is no race separation from God, 
is there, can there be, any race reconciliation to 
God? We do not state these as unavswerable qnes- 
tions. Bat they are clearly questions that onght to 
he considered. Mr. Beecher declares that ‘‘ evolu 
tion strikes at the root of any such view of atone- 
ment as has been constructed to meet the fabnlous 
disaster’ of a fall. What view of atonement has the 
Christian evolutionist to« fferinits place? Christians 
will not abandon their faith in a divine salvation of 
the race frim sin at the demand of any scientific 
hypothesis. We do not say that Christian evolntior- 
ism asks them to do so; but since it does ask them 
to abandon the view of atonement to which 
they are accustomed as a restoration of a his- 
torically fallen race, they are not unreasonable in 
asking, before they do so, that some other and bet- 
ter view be given to them. Mr. Beecher has pro- 
pounded a view of sin in consonanc? witk evolution- 
ism ; he restates it in this letter. He will do more 
for Christian evolutionism than any one has yet done 
if he will formulate and state a view of redemption 
which shall at once agree with evolutionism as a scien- 
tific hypothesis and with the forgiveness of sins as 
a divine revelation and a profound human experience. 
We are far from saying that this cannot be done; 
but it certainly has not been done as yet. 


A NEW SPHERE FOR WOMEN. 


VERY honest and capable man in the commu. 
nity has more work put upon him than he can 

do, and at the same time calls upon him for work 
of public and social importance to which he cannot 
possibly respond. As a result, men who are worth 
most to the community, and on whom its best ir- 
terests largely depend, are not allowed to live out 
half their days. They are overtaxed, and fall by the 
way while yet in their prime. Simultaneously with 
this overtaxing of men has come a new intellectual 
and social development of women. It is not many 
centuries since it was a rare attainment for a woman 
of culture to be able to write much more than her 
name; nor many years since it was a still rarer 
attainment for her to know more of mathematics 
than sufficed to enable her to correct her butcher’s 
and baker's bills, or anytbing whatever of any lar- 
guage, dead or living, except her own. Now the 
best culture of the world is offered to her in colleges 
of her own, and it requires no prophet’s eye to dir- 
cern the time when the best colleges of the world 
will cff-r that culture to her on eqnal terms with her 
brothers. This new opportunity, conferring a new 
erdowment, brings with it a new responsibility. It 
does not transfer her from one realm toanother; but 
it enlarges her realm. Nothing can excuse women 
from their privileges as mothers, as teachers, as 
ministrants of love and sympathy, as persons capable 
of earning their own living. But, above and beyord 
this primary life of womanhood, there is a social 
sphere in which women, prepared in and through the 
higher education, may render ministrations which 
are almost pew in our generation, and are certainly 
uuique in their character. The higher educa- 
tion is not simply the studying of Greek and 
Latin like men, still less the ueurpation 
of their professions; but something wider, better, 
higher, truer, more ennobling. It is the develop- 
ment of activities which hitherto in womezx have 
slept because there has been nothing in the demands 
or the opportunities of actaal life to awaken them. 
That opportunity, with its accompanyipvg demand, 
now exists; and already, and still more in the 
future, the social and moral interests of the commu- 
nity are to he managed toa great extent by women 
whom the higher edacation in its various phases is 
fitting for the work, This point is slowly obtaining 
recognition. There have, slways been women who 
have risen to their opportunity, whether a D-borah 
for good or a Jezobel for ill; but a woman of skilled 
ability or exceptior ab’e power here and there, li-e 
bits of cork ona mill-pond, effects little for changing 
the currents of life. The mistresses of the French 
Ccurt largely controlled the s#ffairs of State in an ex- 


‘ceptional ki: d of society, and even Juhn the Baptist 


fell a victim to the lustfal hate of Herodias ; while the 
intelligence of Hypatis, the refinement of Aspasis, 
and the megnetic inflaence of Cleopatra show 
what women of , ius may accomplish in any 
walk of life. S*‘. Bridget hasan Irish following of 
names that hands down the traditions of her excel- 
lence; Mary Carpenter, and Mary Lyon, and Cath- 
erine Tait have each in her own way illustrated the 
new sphere in which women are moving as the 
Christian regenerators of society. But the demand 
to-day is not s0 much for illustrious examples as for 
the development of the average woman and the 
enlragement of her in fluence in American society. 
These show the normal capacity of women; but the 
work before us is to awaken the scx in every com- 
munity to the opportunities given them to renew the 
lives of others and make society more wholesome. 

This work of social regeneration is at once more 
cognate to the nature of women and more truly 
Christian in its spirit and result than much of the 
church work to which she has frequently applied her 
surplus energies. The work of the propagandist is 
equally i: jurious to him and to the proselyte ; this 
truth, to which Christ gave such emphatic expres- 
sion, has received not infrequent and certainly very 
sigpificant illustration in some phases cof sectarian 
work by women, especially in the rural communities, 
They have been loyal to their pastor, and under him 
have wasted precious time in religions meetings and 
as religious busy-bodies which might have been 
turned to better account in services that wou!d have 
enlarged their hearts in ministrations to society. 
The social gatherings of women for professedly re- 
ligious purposes, where the needle does not im- 
pose silence upon busy tongues, are often unwhole- 
some, if not immoral. What a village tavern or 
grocery is to men, a denominational sewing-society 
is often to women. In the sities the churches are 
comparatively free from that small gossip, not infre- 
quently growing into large scandals, which is the 
curse of the social life in rural parishes; but the 
work done in the little admiration societies with 
which city churches abound is often only a refined 
form of selfishness ; while the various forms of fairs 
and entertainments contrived to afford a play for 
woman’s social activities generally do far more to 
impoverish the heart of the church than to replenish 
its treasury. 

The opportunity for Christian activity for women, 
for which the higher education is fitting them, and 
to which modern society in its need is loudly calling 
them, lies largely outside of purely ecclesiastical 
circles, although it includes also that form of mis- 
sionary work and church charity administration 
which is passing so rapidly in recent years into 
woman’s hands. But it certainly includes much 
more. Two illustrations show what women can do 
for scciety withont entering npon a public career. 
Miss Anna E Ticknor initiated and fonnded in the 
United States, though the idea was not new with 
her, the ‘‘ Society to Encourage Studies at Home.” 
It involved much to her : the partial withdrawal] from 
society in which she was fitted to shine and excel, the 
cons: cration of her time and strength to the needs of 
uneducated and scattered women in whom she had 
no personal interest, and an earnest moral purpose 
that is not sustained yearafter year without having a 
very substantial Curistian faith behind it. Thon- 
sands of women all over the Jard have been awak- 
ened to mental and spiritual activity and the tiuest 
sort of personal usefulness by her suggestions and the 
suggestions of her associates. This is one form of 
the development of social Christianity, or true 
altruism, as Herbert Spencer would say, through 
intellectual ministrations. Another illustration is 
that furnished by the ‘‘ Associated Charities ” of 
Boston. This in the beginning was women’s work, 
though not originated by American women. 
It bas had large help from some of the best men in 
Boston. It demanded the co-operation of both men 
and women, but this great work would never have 
been undertaken had it not begun in the hearts of 
women who had been touched by the Holy Spirit and 
who breathed their noble purpose into the minds 
and hearts of others. 

These illustrations might easily be matched by 
others as significant in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and by still others in many a smaller com- 
munity. Ia this work the upper half of society comes 
to the rescue of the lower half, and good women, here- 
tofore idle becanse they were not called into the 
vineyard, have been engaged at the eleventh hour, 
and have shown the power of a noble life in social 
work withont defranding the home of the service to 
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which it had a first and a rightfal claim. This is a 
mighty regenerative work in which hundreds of our 
best women have learned the secret of great social 
usefulness and very great personal happiness. 

These illustrations show what may be done by or- 
ganization, but they only hint at the social opportu- 
nity which to-day opens out to those whose hearts 
God has touched. The smaller community needs 
regeneration as truly as the larger towv, and our 
social regeneration awaits the men and women— 
especially the womcn—who by tact and sympathy 
naturally excel in this service, and who see their 
opportunity for helping on what is common to the 
life of the psople, A woman need not occupy a 
public sphere ; she need not call] forth in the market- 
place; she need not forsake home, or husband, or 
children ; but right where she is, if she has any social 
or personal gifts, she has unspeakable opportunities 
to exercise them. ea 

In the heart.of every hamlet, or village, or town, 
no matter how small or how large, there is a girl to 
be awakened to know herself, or a boy whose char- 
acter is to be formed, there are social habits to be 


improved, a higher social and intellectual life to be. 


encouraged, men and women to be associated for 
wholesome influence upon the community, common 
work to be done that affects the social and religious 
life of the community. Let the woman, married or 
maiden, who reads this article consider the question 
whether her own community does not offer her some 
opportunity, and her own social and intellectual cult- 
ure some ability, of which she has not yet taken full 
advautage, and of which she might take advantage 
without neglecting any present duty or slighting any 
home opportunity. 


GOD IN THE CHURCH. 


HERE is no truth which men find so difficult to 
accept as God revealed in themselves. Christ 
asked no question which has received so many differ- 
ent answers as, ‘‘ Whom say ye that Iam?” Every 
possible theory of his personality and life has been 
advanced and finally discarded. The mythical 
theory of Strauss falls to pieces by its own weight of 
improbability, and is abandoned ; Renan’s exquisite 
fancy and charming literary skill cannot conceal the 
hopeless inadequacy of his treatment of this mar- 
velous character. The men who looked upon the 
face of Christ and listened to those words in which, 
even to tbeir uutrained spiritual sense, eternal 
truths uttered themselves were not less skeptical 
than the doubters of our time. A revelation of God 
in the flesh seemed incredible to them even under 
the supernal giow of that transcendent life and the 
spell of a teaching whicb, even while they rejected, 
they declared was such as never man spoke before. 
The same difliculty meets the Christian church in 
every age; men will not see God in human taber- 
nacles, They will recognize him shrined in the 
temple of nature : they will not bow to him throned 
in humanity ; and yet this thought of God is not 
utterly foreign to human thought ; on the contrary, 
it is found in almost every great religion. ‘‘ There 
is but one temple in the world, and that is the body 
of man; nothing is holier than this high form,” 
says Novalis ; and, measuring the gifts, the powers, 
and the possibilities of humanity against all its en- 
vironment of earth, and sky, and mighty flow of 
unseen force, what is so, august and worthy the 
indwelling of the divine Spirit as the soul of man, 
as the great company of faithful people in all the 
generations! Paul had his faults and his limitations ; 
but, setting the incalculable results of his strenuous 
life beside the stainless beauty of the Parthenon, the 
noblest of all temples built with hands, does not 
fluted column, and carved architrave, and faultless 
statue shrink into insignificance ? 

The church has-made its mistakes and committed its 
sins, and the Christian should be the last to under- 
state or extenuaste them ; but where else has the fruit 
of the Spirit ripened so steadily ? Webster said that 
he found one evidence of the divine origin of the 
Christian religion in the fact that it had outlived 
written sermons ; more deeply and seriously it may 
be said that a crowning evidence of the divine com- 
mission and work of the church is found in the fact 
that it has moved steadily on in spite of the slug- 
gishness and blindness of men; that it has survived 
continual mistakes and shortcomings, and that out of 
the ashes of repented sins it has blossomed in ever- 
recurring seasons of fruitfulness. The God of human 
thought would reveal himself in some miraculous 
appearance outside human experience and above 
human limitations ; a revelation distinct and apart 


from all human life, and touching it only with a 
sense of wonder and awe. The God higher than all 
human conceptions appears in the very dawn of his- 
tory, discovering himself to undeveloped men in a 
language which they could understand, and continu- 
ing that disclosure to this very hour in a speech that 
has steadily deepened in meaning and risen 
in spiritual expression. He is not apart from 
men, but in and with them; he shines not 
more clearly in his sublime heavens than in 
the troubled life of his children; he works not 
more divinely in the hidden depths of the universe 
than in human history and with human co-opera- 
tion. To the reverent mind, open to the highest 
revelation, God is nowhere so unspeakably beauti- 
ful, so wholly divine, as in his fellowship with men ; 
and this is what gives the church its sanctity. In 
all its history the human weakness and the divine 
Spirit have wrought together; follies and failures 
have been overruled by that omnipotent power 
which can harness even the wrath of man to the 
chariot of praise. 

Very few intelligant and honest men are satisfied 
with the manner in which our government is admin- 
istered ; their indignation at corrupt methods and 
corrupt men and their disgust with ignorant and in- 
efficient measures are expressed in continual con- 
demnation and. criticism ; but if they are good citi- 
zens they do not stay away from the polling place. 
They know that all human organizations, however 
high their aims and exalted their functions, are but 
imperfect machinery, likely to get out of order in 
spite of the most careful watching. The church, op 
its practical, working, organizing, and governing side, 


| is a piece of human machinery ; full, therefore, and 
| necessarily, of flaws and imperfections ; likely at all 


times to get outof order, and often undoing, by the 
carelessness or ignorance of those who direct it, the 
very work it was framed to perform. ‘That such ele- 
ments of disorder and failure lurk in it, and that in 
spite of them it continues to serve the highest inter- 
ests of the world as no other instrumentality has 
ever served them, ought to deepen the reverence of 
all thoughtful men rather than shake their faith 
in the divine mission and work of the Christian 
church. 


ON THE WING. 


HE Thousand Islands is—” 
‘* Are,” said Jennie. 

‘*N-n-o,” said I, *‘I1 do not mean the islands indi- 
vidually and separately, but collectively; as if I said, 
‘The group of the Thousand Islands is—’.” 

Jennie made no reply; but ber silence does not al- 
ways give consent. So, without either changing my 
sentence or repeating it, 1 continued my reading : 

‘*__A beautiful park, with waterways for highways, 
steamboats for carriages, and rowing in lieu of bicycles 
or pedestrianizing. It is a gigantic natural Venice. 
Not a city of the sea, but a park of the river. A 
friend who owns a cottage on one of these i 1 i ffs told 
me yesterday that there are sail to be he'ween 
seventeen hundred and eighteen hus ired i 1 ods. 
They are of all sizes, from a moss-covered roes j ist 
large enough to give one a foothold to an arca many 
acres in extent, large enough to support a pros- 


‘perous agricultural community, with a considerable 


church of its own. Onae can easily spend all the sum- 
mer here, and take a different ride through its in- 
tricate and well-nigh innumerable waterways every 
day. There are excursion steamboats running at all 
hours of the day and in all sorts of routes, at demo- 
cratic prices. Fifty ceuts apiece gave us half a day’s 
sail among the islands yesterday; and one dollar 
apiece carried us to Kingston, and gave us a day of 
sight-seeing and shopping in that quaint old town. 
For twenty-five cents the first hour and ten cents 
an hour thereafter you can get a rowboat and row 
yourself. Prices are not extravagant ; boat hire is less 
by far than carriage hire in parks whose turnpikes are 
solid ground. If you are rich you have your steam 
launch in place of your four-in-hand; and as these 
are generally small, and one or at the most two men are 
all that are required to manage them, even yachting on 
the St. Lawrence is inexpensive as compared with the 
same kind of amusement elsewhere. A steam launch 
can be chartered for the day for fifteen dollars and 
provisions for the crew of two. And as such a launch 
will carry ten to fifteen, and there is no danger of a 
storm or a sea, the expense, when divided among a 
party, and the hazards are alike small. To the 
average American, who always wants to ‘get on,’ 
life among the Thousand Islands might prove to be a 
trifle monotonous ; for the sole occupations are boating 
and fishing ; and if there is any form of occupation 
more monotonous than fishing from a boat, in which 
you have nothing to do but to drop a line and patiently 


wait for your guests to indicate their acceptance, I 
should like to have it pointed out to me, and to try it 
for one dog-day in August.” 4 

‘It seems to me,” said Jennie, ‘‘that one thing is 
even more monotonous, and that is the incessant getting 
on. Perpetual travel, always trying to get somewhere 
and never getting there, is a form of torment which 
American civilization has added to the classical con- 


ception.” 
‘““I met the American Tantalus yesterday again,” 
said the Saunterer, whois in oursummer party. ‘‘ We 


met him and: his wife and two daughters, you recol- 
lect, on the Albany day boat. All the way through 


the Highlands of the Hudsen they were studying their - 


guide-.ook to see whether they could go through the 
Catskills on the narrow-gkhuge railroad and get round 
in time to get the express at Albany and get through 
to Niagara Falls before Sunday. Yesterday I met 
them at Clayton again; and they were in anxious con- 
sultation on the questicn whether the American or 
the Canadian line of steamers would be most certgin 
to make close connections at Montreal for Q bee a 
that they could ‘ get on’ without losing any time.” 

**Such people,” said Jennie, ‘‘ don’t understand that 
the surest protection from monotony in travel is plenty 
of leisure. If you go through a country in the cars at 
thirty miles an hour you hardly discover anything 
except the general fact that it is level, or hilly, or 
mountainous ; if you drive through in your carriage, 
you get an endless succession of varying pictures.” 

‘* Rather a panorama,” said the Saunterer. ‘‘ But if 
you walk through, you bring home a whole gallery-full 
of pictures of every description, from a Meissonier to a 
Turner.” 

There is a pause in the conversation, and I resume 
the reading of my paper at the point where it was 
broken off. 

‘*It igs some five or six years, perhaps more, sirce I 
was at the Thousand Islands, and some great changes 
have taken place since that time. The Thousand 
Island Park had been then just established. It was 
little more than a camp. There was a rude bivouac 
for transient guests, and a ruder table. There were a 
few cottages—pretty rough, as I remember them—but 
more tents. An excursion party was formed to go 
down to the other end of Wells Island, and we tramped 
over the unc'eared ground and among the underbrush 
where the Presbyterians were going to establish a 


camp. ‘Now there is a very comfortable-looking hotel . 


at Westminster Park, under charge of the Presbyte- 


rians; there is another at Round Island, under Baptist 


auspices; and there is still a third at Central Park, 


under what auspices, if any, 1 do not know. Mean-— 


while the original Thousand Island Park, which has 
easily the best location, appears to me to keep easily 
ahead of its competitors. It has grown from a camp 
into a village. The cottages outnumber the tents two 
or three to one, perhaps four or five to one.” 

‘* At lsast that,” said Jennie. 

‘* And a good hotel has been put up this last season, 
which other visitors, who are more competent than I 
am to pronounce a c)mparison, declare to be the best- 
kept house amonys the Islands. I: is, at al eveuts, 
well ‘kept and comfurtsble enough.” 

‘* Ts that all?” said tie S.autcrer, seeing that I came 
to & piuse. 

‘* Yes,” said I. 

‘*Let me add a paragraph,” said ‘he; whereupon 
he took his pencil and wrote the following : 

‘* For a Saunterer there can be no boats, I think, in 
the world to compaie with the boats on the St. Law- 
rence. They are never in a hurry. The fastest of 
them does not make over twelve miles an hour. They 
stop anywhere on call. Yesterday the boat stopped in 
the middle of the river twice to let a fishing party out 
in their own boat, which they had brought towing be- 
hind. Another boat ran in to the shore as it was pass- 
ing, to take us on; and yesterday it was a sight to 
make a Saunterer’s heart glad to see the boat wait at a 
rustic dock, where it had stopped to let a party off, 
while a couple of bright young girls gathere a hand- 
ful of daisies on the bank.” 

‘‘ John,” said Jennie, ‘‘aren’t you going to tell 
people what it costs at the Thousand I:lands ?” 

‘*T don’t exactly know,” said I; ‘‘but I will tell 
what I do know ;” and here it is: 

‘‘ Hotel rates at the Thousand Island Park House 
are from $2 to $4 a day, and from $12 to $21 a week. 
You can hire a tent on the ground ready for occu- 
pancy, but without furniture, at from $2 to $8 a 
week, according to size and length of term; or you 
can bring your own tent and put it up almost any- 
where on an unoccupied island. There are plenty of 
islands and plenty of genteel campers to keep you in 
countenance. Then you can catch your own fish—” 

you'cap,” said the Sauaterer, sotto voce. 

‘*__And do your own marketing at Clayton, Fisher’s 


Landing, Alexandria Bay, or Ganonoque, according 
to your location.” Laicvs, 
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THE RED-BIRD. 


By WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


‘§ WATCH his wings in thickets dim, 
For sunset seems to follow him— 


Sunset from come mysterious West, 
Whose crimson glory girds his breast. 


A wingid ruby wrought of flame, 
Whence comes his beauty ? whence hisname?... 


Clear as a bright awakening beam 
Through the vague vista of a dream, 


An answer comes. I seem to feel 
The flash of armor, glint of steel, 


The whir of arrows quick and keen, 
The battle-ax's baleful sheen, 


The long, relentless spear whose thrust 
Makes the mad foeman writhe in dust ; 


The din of conflict and the stress 
Of War’s incarnate angriness; . 


A wavering mass; @ panic wrought 
Swift as some stormy burst of thought ;— 


Then distance hides a vanquished host, 
And sound becomes a wandering ghost. 


Sut soon | see, half poised in air, 
And stricken by a nameless fear, 


A small, brown-breasted bird, whose eyes 
Are clouded with a deep surprise— 


The earliest bird with terror rife 
At’a wild waste of human life. 


How s002 his dread to wonder turns, 
As downward where a jife-stream burns 


He darts and dips his quivering wings, 
While o’er bis heart the crimson clings! 


With tender eyes and pitying face 
He tiutters softly o’er the place ; 


And when at last his wings are qpread, 
A lurid luster crowns his head, 


And his bright body soars afar, 
Red as autumpal sunsets are. 


PAPERS OUT OF SIR GUY’S TRUNK. 


By HovGHurTon. 

PEN SKETCH OF SIR GUY. 
ENDEAVORED, in Paper No. II. to present a 
rough pen-and-ink sketch of New York as it ap- 

peared to the residents of this city just a century. ago. 
Such was the New York upon which Sir Guy looked, 
and such the conditions under which he labored. 

His duties as Commander-in Chief were particularly 
complicated and arduous, and for the most part worse 
than thankless so far as immediate recognition was 
concerned. There is little esprit du corps in a retreat- 
ing army, and his mission was to superintend the 
retirement of the British forces from the midst of a 
victorious enemy, and under conditions of public ex- 
citement when law and order depended little on pub- 
lic opinion, but almost entirely on his individual judg- 
ment and prompt aiid energetic action. | 

On entering upon his office, the first work to which 
he put his hand was to disband the ring of thieves by 
whom, according to the testimony of that period, 


neatly one-half of the government remittances had 


been misapplied and misappropriated under the lenient 
reign of his predecessors. This task undoubtedly 
made him many enemies among those who should 
have been his sympathizers and supporters; but the 
need of reform is in this direction was evidently we)l 
underatood in England, and the following extract 
from a leading article in the ‘‘ Political Magazine,” 
published in London in June, 1782, shortly after his 
arrival in New York, shows the confidence there felt 
in his integrity. The writer says: 

** During his long services he has always been most sedulously at- 
tentive to the care of the public money. . . In short, Sir Guy 
is reckoned to have the cleanest hands of any person ever trusted 
with public money. On this head he is epoken of with wonder. He 
will havea herculean task to perform at New York. Our inactive 
officera, as far as warlike operations in that quarter, have not been 
inactive in replenishing their pockets. They have gone great lengths 
to exhaust this country. Asiatic peculatora, perhaps, could not 


have outdone them. Sir Gay. immediately on his arrival at New 
t ter-General and Barracks- 


master-General.” 

Hardly had this work of reform been fairly inaugu- 
rated when the still more tryingtask of evacuation 
began, and he found himself in the position of one 
ground between two millstones, being harassed on 


one side by constant injunctions from his own and the 
American government to hasten departure ; while, on 
the other, he felt compelled to lend a sympathizing ear 
and helping hand to the unhappy loyalists, who, it 
must be borne in mind, were numbered among the best 
and most substantial of our citizens, whose stanch 
loyalty was a form of patriotism which subsequent 
events merely proved to have been misdirected. The 
desperate condition of this class at this time was truly 
pitiful, and Sir Guy, as the representative of the king 
to whom they paid allegiance, could not but sympa- 
thize with them in their distress when they hung to 
his skirts, reminding him how defenseless their condi- 
tion must be should he leave them behind at the 
mercy of their enemies, and pleading the former and 


| oft-repeated promises of government support and pro- 


tection. How coulda man of honor be placed in a 
more trying position? 

He did his part well, however, and well deserves the 
grateful rememberance of friend and foe alike. Even 
captious Judge Jones, in his ‘‘ History of New York 
during the Revolutionary War,” pauses several times 
to smile on Sir Guy, and bear testimony to his integ- 
rity, kindness of heart, and uncommon executive 
ability. In Vol. II, for instance, appears this hearty 
tribute: | 

‘*In all this business (he refers to the evacuation and 
complications attending it) great honoris due to Sir 
Guy Carleton. By no threats of the rebel powers was 
he ever terrified. He acted with spirit, with resolu- 
tion, firmness, and decision. His method of doing 
business was regular; access to him was easy; he 
heard all complaints, and was determined not to sacri- 
fice the loyalists, nor leave the country till every one 
of them who chose to go should be sent off. The 
rebels complained of the delay. It answered no pur- 
pose. The Article was indefinite. The words were, 
‘with all convenient speed.’ This, Sir Guy promised 
them, should be most punctually complied with. But 
he was the sole judge of ‘the time convenient.’ The 
ministry pressed the evacuation. Sir Guy gave the 
same reasons, ‘I have not shipping sufficient, nor 
shell the loyalists be abandoned.’ In this Sir Guy de- 
serves great honor, and in this he met with the applause 
and approbation of all good, honest, and virtuous 
men.” So writes Judge Jones, who was not prone to 
compliments. 

The fcllowing incident regarding Sir Guy’s reception 
of American prisoners after Montgomery’s fall in 1775, 
related in Sargeant Lamb’s ‘‘ Journal,” illustrates his 
humanity and kindness, and offers an admirable speci- 
men of his informal and fatherly manrer of address. 
The writer says: 

** General Carieton sent for the American prisoners, in small com- 
panies, and addressed them with such sweetness and good humor as 
was sufficient to melt every heart. ‘* My lade,’ said he, ‘ why did 
you come to disturb an honest man in his government, that never 
did any harm to youin his life? I never invaded your property, nor 
sent a single soldier to distress yon, Come, my boys, you are ina 
very distressing situation, and not able to go home with any com- 
fort. I must provide you some good victuals to carry you home. 
Take Care, my lads, that you do not come here again, leat I should 
not treat you so kindly !’” 

Humane and generous conduct such as this, which 
was characteristic of Sir Guy, undoubtedly resulted in. 
promoting the cause of the British government and in 
disturbing the councils of the American leaders to 
much greater effect than the severity of Cornwallis. 
His mild administration certainly proved eminently 
acceptable in the end, his genial qualities making him 
beloved by all partisans; while his integrity, dignity, 
discretion, and undeniable military abilities gained 
him the respect even of his political enemies. 

Sir Guy was sixty years of age when he assumed the 
office of Governor-General and entered his new home 
at No. 1 Broadway, New York; and, judging from 
the winning portrait of his appearance, presumably in 

iddle life, which I find in the ‘‘ Political Magazine” 
of June, 1782, filled in by hints contained in his of- 
ficial and private papers, my mental picture of the 
General, as he appeared in the streets of New York, is 
that of a tall, somewhat portly personaze, with gray 
hair, and a fatherly and benevolent expression. There 
is one whom we all know and love, whom he s0 closely 
resembled in figure and features, according to my 
mental picture, that I beg to be excused in taking the 
liberty of mentioning his name; I refer to the Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, of this city. Sir Guy, however, had a 
florid complexion, and he must be imagined as dressed 
with courtly magnificence in the regimentals of those 
days. 

His official residence at the Battery was kept up in 
vice-regal style, and his dinners were characterized by 
abundant hospitality; so, after the comparatively 
tranquil months during which the townspeople and 
tradesmen had become familiar with his impressive 
figure and gilded chariot, we can well understand that 
when, on Nov. 25, 1783, he paid his bills, packed up 
his papers, discharged his servants, and, for the last 
time, strode down the steps of his Broadway mansion 
to take passage on the ship that was to bear him to 
Nova Scotia, many must have been the regretful fare- 


| wells, and many, also, the-looks of dissatisfaction | 


when the impoverished officers of the new and yet 
upproved Republic resumed the guidance of city af- 
fairs, and ushered in the new régime under which we 
now live. 

One further fact deserves to be emphasized. We 
are apt to imagine the scene of final evacuation as one 
of great brilliancy and dramatic effect. You perhaps 
picture a noble fleet bearing down toward the ocean, 
with sails set and colors flying, and imagine that then 
all was over. On the contrary, it was probably a very 
modest affair. As we have already seen, several fleets 
of transports had been dispatched long before, and, so 
far as I have been able to learn, the ship which bore 
Sir Guy sailed alone. And he did not immediately 
seek the ocean. Why, I do not know, but at that time 
he took merely a short sail, landed on Staten Island, 
in full view of the city, and remained there a number 
of weeks—probably a full month. I make this state- 
ment on the authority of the English officer, Major 
Wyvill, who, in the ‘‘ Account of My Military Life,” 
has left this record. He says: 

**On the 25th of November, to our great joy, we 
evacuated New York. On passirg the fort in our 
boats (he probably refers to Fort George and the 
passage in row-boats to the flagship) we were sur- 
prised at seeing the American colors flying through 
one of the embrasures ; and, on inquiring the cause, 
we were informed that one of the sailors had cut the 
flag-halliards and greased the fiag-staff so effectu:liy 
that the colors could not be hoisted in time enough to 
display them for our admiration on our departure.” 
He then adds, briefly but conclusively: ‘‘ The troops 
landed on Staten Island, where we were detained until 
the latter end of December.” 

As a matter of fact, therefore, the 25th of Novem- 
ber, which we annually celebrate as ‘‘ Evacuation 
Day,”’ did not mark the final departure of the British 
from American soil; and my search among the Carleton 
manuscripts, though specially directed toward the dis- 
covery of the actual date of that event, proved unavail- 
jung. Very properly, however, the 25:thof November has 
been chosen by the city officials as the date for the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the evacuation, to be celebrated 
this Fall with special pomp; and I am happy to learn 


that the Executive Committee of the New York His- 


torical Society—the Clio that has so long and worthily 
presided over the history of this city and State—are 
preparing to take an active part in that celebration. 
Concord has already observed the certennial anniver 
sary of the Republic’s conception, Philadelphia its 
birth, and Yorktown the stage when it threw off its 
swaddling clothes; and it seems eminently fitting that 
the Empire City, with equal alarum, should sound the 
sunrise of that day of rejoicing when the Mother 
Country, in the person of Sir Guy Carleton, shook the 
dust of New York from her feet, severed the last apron- 
string, and left the, youthful nationality free to work 
out its proud destiny. 


FRESH-AIR BENEFICENCE OF 
CHURCHES. 


By E. T. Lanpver. 


UMMER excursions and summer homes for per- 

sons of scanty means are provided through a 
threefold activity which becomes each year of wider 
extent and interest. That very important part of the 
work comprising the efforts of several great charitable 
organizations is comparatively well known in its mag- 
nitude and usefuloess. Although little is told of indi- 
vidual benevolence exercised in this direction, its 
course, if reported, would form also a series of beauti- 
ful summer records. Another division of this engaging 
service may be not much more generally known out- 
side the parishes with which it is connected, although 
among church societies of different denominations it 
has been greatly increased. In some instances the 
Summer Home is becoming one of the settled auxiliaries 
of the church, and felt to be almost as essentially 
united with its purposes as the Sunday-school or the 
Board of Missions. 

More and more ways added to that of preacbing the 
gospel are being discovered for accomplishing helpful 
Christian service, exalting the lives of men and women ; 
and it is acting the gospel which is evidently having 
the best result. No labor with humanity is now 
thought more fruitful than that of sending as many as 
On of the weary and heavy- laden to gather 
new hope and joy of heaven from the sky, the flower- 
scented air, the still night of stars, the dewy sweet 
morn among the waving trees. Most generous meas- 
ures are taken in this belief, with wise and good men 
seeking to share these natural benefits with the great 
throng of the less fortunate. 

The impulse leading to such work is rising steadily 
with the churches, and in the teeming lower districts 
the limits of the undertaking are found only at the 
Battery. Here the Trinity Church Association sus- 
tains a variously active and important mission, one 
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branch being that of sending children to the seaside 
in summer under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary; 
the same kind labor had been accomplished in another 
manner previous to the opening of the Seaside Home 
of the society. The pew establishment in charge of 
this gentle and eflicient band of workers occupies a 
desirable situation at Islip, where a piece of land con- 
sisting of twenty-five acres was donated for the pur- 
pose by Mr. James Slater; to this was added another 
gift from Mr. Nicoll, of two acres bordering on the 
water and affording excellent advantages for bathing. 
A commodious and tasteful building has been erected, 
one member of Triniiy parish having built an entire 
wing of the edifice as a memorial of a departed relative. 
- Successive parties of children were entertained at the 
place last season, to their great delight and advantage. 

Tie fresh-air work of Grace parish has enlisted the 
interest and effort of many of the parishioners. The 
manner in which it is carried on is almost idyllic in its 
directneas and simplicity. At frequent intervals the 
members of the committee mcet in council, each 
bringing a list of names of women and children whom 
he may think most worthy of becoming beneficiaries. 
Selections are then made from the several lists, the 
persons named being in a majority of cases well 
known to the different members of the committee. 
From their familiarity with circumstances of illness 
and destitution, the work is guided by a feeling better 
in effect than that of abstract sympathy, The time 
for which persons may receive the benefit is varied at 
the discretion of the committee from a day to several 
weeks. In oae instance an unfortunate woman who 
had the sympathy of all who knew her was sent from 
a bed of sickness to Claverack, where she remained 
for thirteen weeks, the parish being informed by phby- 
sicians that to make her stay less extended would be 
fata). In another unusual case a beneficiary was pro- 
vided for ‘at Asbury Park for six weeks. The aver- 
age length of stay is about two weeks; the number 
sharing in the enjoyment during the season being at 
present from six to seven hundred, and representing 
the several dependent parishes of the association. 
Formerly the beneficiaries were sent in groups, some- 
times to more than twenty different places; and it 
was only last year that the considerable difliculty in- 
volved in this method was exchanged by the com- 
mittee for the better plan of opening a house of their 
own. In addition to the one hundred and seventy- 
four persons cared for at ‘‘Grace Cottage” at Far 
Rockaway, a yet greater number, chiefly from among 
the destitute sick aided by the St. Luke’s Association, 
were sent to the country, making an aggregate of 
four hundred and twenty-one who received the benefit 
of the fresh-air fund of Grace parish. 

Arrangements for such work. made by the Brick 
Presbyterian Church ia Fifth Avenue have also,been 
considerable, and with an admirable idea. The first 
movement in the matter is attributed to Dr. Bevan, 
- whose acceptance of a call to a London pastorate left 
his excellent plac for others to see fulfilled. A most 

interesting method is adopted for the accumulation of 
a fund, according to which a summer home for chil- 

dren is to be established only by means of coatribu- 
tions from other children of better worldly fortunes. 
More than a thousand dollars of the required amount 
was already secured last year, the various sums being 
given directly by children, or in their name. During 
past summers parties of children have been sent suc- 
cessively to such places as were available; the bene- 
-ficiaries are chiefly the childrea of the congregation of 
the Thirty-fifth Street Chapel, which is supported by 
the Brick Church. They are sent under the care of a 
missionary lady in the service of the church, and re- 
turn with highly pleasurable impressions. From one 
excursion some of the waif-guests who had been re- 
ceived into the home of a Pennsylvania clergyman 
came back rejoicing in the possession of silk handker- 
chiefs, accompanied with commendatory letters. 

At All Souls’ Church this branch of work has been 
maintained for some years with peculiarly happy re- 
sults. The support of the undertaking has been very 


- generous, with subscribers expressly desiring to be. 


called on for additional funds when this may be neces- 
sary. The arrangement is principally that of sending 
persons for a rest of two weeks to Sea Cliff, where 
board is provided for them. Among those who re- 
ceive the kindness are women worn out with hard 
work and the care of a large family; attention is also 
particularly given to the aged, the blind, and the crip- 
pled. Another feature of interest is that of aiding the 
country sojourn of some of the families of working- 
men who can afford to pay something toward the 
board of their wives and children. Saleswomen em- 
ployed at poor wages in the shops are given the same 
privilege. Sometimes it is found more desirable for 
the fare to be paid for persons to visit friends they 
may have in the country, where perhaps they may 
also remain fora month or more. Excursions of two 
days’ duration, under the direction of the parish visit- 
ors, are provided for those who may be unable to leave 


? 
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home for a longer time. Instances were noted last 
year of persons leaving the city in extreme debility 
from care and overwork, and meeting with perfect 
restoration from being allowed to remain away from 
two to five weeks. A fund of about $2,500 has been 
accumulated toward the establishment of a permanent 
summer home, and this is to be an in memoriam house 
of healing, with contributions made in memory of 
departed friends. 

Much active interest has been awakened to the aid of 
St. Anaoa’s Cottage, which was instituted about two 
years since for the rest and refreshment of German 
mothers and their young children living on the east 
side of the city. A house situated near Farmingdale, 
about three miles distant from Oyster Bay, was donated 
for this purpose by John Jones, E:q, and speedily 
transformed to answer the new use in view. It was 
early in July, 1881, that it was opened and blessed by 
the Rev. George H. Houghton, D.D., rector of the 
Church of the Transfiguration, and warden of the 
Sisterhood of St. Jobn Baptist Foundation, assisted by 
the Rev. A. UC. Hoehing, chaplain of the German Mis- 
sion of the Holy C:o3s. A summer-house bas been 
erected near the cottage by means of a joint gift 
of two friends, and, aided by the proceeds of a fair 
held last year at Richfield Springs, a wing has been 
added to the cottage, containing a sittung-room and 
dormitory, by which the comfort of the arrangements 
has been much inereased. Oa each Monday from 
June to September a company of mothers and little 
children are received st the cottaze, who generally re- 
turn to their homes on the Monday following, although 
excepticns to the rule are made when of importance to 
women’s In case of last year, for instance, 
in which the doctor decided that a woman’s only hope 
of living through the winter was a suflicient time of 
rest and country air to recruit her strength, the suffer- 
er’s stay was lengthened. Two partics of the elder 
girls of these families, who to:l in shops and factories, 
were given a week’s enjoyment last summer in the 
country, where they were lodged in farmers’ houses 
near the cottage. A special fund has also been con- 
tributed for the purpose of affording a week at a 
farmer’s for apy sickly husband whose wife may be at 
St. Anna’s. A young mechanic in wasting consump- 
tion was among this class of beneficiaries, and whb 
seemed, as was reported, to gain fresh life in his visit, 
which was prolonged to a fortnight, while the young 
wife with the sorrow before her renewed her strength 
at St. Aona’s with lier four children. The benefit to 
all the visitors here, to the little children and their 
weary mothers, has been distinctly apparent, both agp 
to the physical amelioration and the uplifting spiritual 
effect. Under such influences, according to the simple 
statement of one of the German women, ‘one cant 
help thinking of God, the sunrise and sunset, and 
everything speaks of him here.” Oa Sunday mornings 
the guests are gathered together for a brief service, 
and instruction in their own language. A priest alsb 
comes from the city on Saturday evening to hold 
matins on the following morning with the little congre- 
gationofwomen. Their little oratory being too small, the 
worshipers assemble in the Sisters’ sitting-room, while 
it ‘is hoped that at some future time a proper chapel 
may belong to the Sisters’ house. From this instance 
of St. Anna’s, and from the few others here mentioned, 
may be gathered some idea of the allied types of fresh- 
air foundation connected with the city church organi- 
zations. The simple facts convey suflicient intimation 
of the broad love and brotherhcod of action which 
mark the present course of religious bodies, and which 
make no distinctions of nationality or creed. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE SORGHUM 
INDUSTRY. 


HE making of good sugar in paying quantities 

from the sorghum canes is now no longer an un- 
certain matter. The result at Champaign, Lilinois, 
last season, settles the question more satisfactorily in 
‘regard to this new-and growing industry than any 
results previously announced, from the fact that the 
season was such an unfavorable one. The cane was 
so miniature that little sugar was looked for, yet these 
works have been turning out thirty barrels of sugar 
daily, which sold readily at eight and one-third cents 
per pound on the open market. 

The most interesting fact connected with this enter- 
prise, which bas been carried on under the immediate 
supervision of Messrs. M. A. Scovell and H. A. Weber, 
late Professors of’ Agriculture and General Chemistry 
in the State Industrial University at Champaign, is 
that of dispensing entirely with solutions, powders, or 
chemicals of any kind. The success of their process 
depends largely upon the judicious use of lime to neu- 
tralize the acid. It is uged in the cold juice in the 
defecating tanks. The juice is then heated to the 
boiling point and the scum removed by thorough 
skimming. The clarified juice is them drawn off 


‘through swing pipes which conduct it to the evapo- 


filtered through bone-black and pumped into a vacuum- 
pan, where i’ is concentrated to melada, which, as soon 
as cooled, is ‘‘swung out” by means of a centrifugal. 
Two thousand pounds of dry ‘‘C” sugar were pro- 
duced at this factory at the first trial, in the presence 
of the stockholders. 

[he passage of the semi-sirup through the bone- 
coal imparts to the sirup a pleasant flavor and re- 
moves much of the gum matter whith would 
otherwise retard granulation, This, in connection 
with the vacuum-pap, renders sifgar-making possible, 
for the sirup can be boiled at so \ow a temperature 
that there is no caramelizing, and\the crystallizable 


crystallization after leaving the vacuum-pan is usually 
from half an hour to six hours, and the yield even last 
season was from five to six pounds of sugar to the gailon. 

The result at Champaign last seagon was so fa- 
vorable that it is proposed to doubld the capacity of 
the w-rks this season, 80 as to work up.not less than 
1,000 acres of cane. It is thought that at present 
prices of the sugar and seed of the cane that from 25 
to 30 per cent. can be realized on the investment. 


The census of 1880 thus far contains a¢curate sta- 
tistics of only four Siates, viz. : 

Pounds 

Acres Sugar Molasses. 

pants 20,643 18.¢ 1,414,404 

Louisiana....... 1,015 4,000 38,736 

Routh 7,660 8,245 276,046 


Reports from twenty-six States, howeyér, show that 
there had been produced from the sorghum canes last 
season 425,755 pounds of sugar, and 525 397 gallons 
of sirup. It has been shown thaf an acre of the 
Early Amber or Orange cane will gield ten tons of 
cane, which, irrespective of the sgar and bie prod- 


uct, is valued as follows: 


25 bushels of seed at 40 cents per 00 
100 galions of vinegar from _skfimings, at 20 cents.. .. 
3 tons of bagase2 fo r-making, at $4....... ack eee 12 00 


Tie two best-known varieties for the production 
of Bugar are the Amber and Orange. The melada 
obtained from the Amber cane is fully as rich in sugar 
as that obtained from the Orange. 

A remarkable feature of the sorghum industry is 
that the wane can be brought to perfection in Canada 
and Minnégota as well as in lower latitudes. The sugar 
of Oatario, Ganada, is of a quality not inferior to that 
produced at Chatapaign, Illinois. 

At a meeting of Mississippi Valley Cane- 
Growers’ Association, a mémber of the convention 
stated that if sorghum manufacture really proves.a 
success—as it now seems probable\-it will keep in the 
country from sixty million to eighty iillion dollars 
which is now paid for imported sugars and sirups. 

OccIDENTAL.” 


MR. BEECHER’S BEZIEFS. 


R. BEECHER recently preAched in a leading 
Presbyterian pulpit in Qhicago, and, with his 
customary frankness, gave his/views on some of the 
disputed questions of the day ip theclogy and science. 
Ono the following Sunday the Rev. Dr. J. S. Kennard, 
of that city, reviewed Mr. Beecher’s positions in a 
morning sermon, and on thé next day received the fol- 


lowing letter: 
**CHicago, July 23. 
“ Rev. J. Spencer Kennard : 


** DEAR Sik,—I have read your 
day, with great interest. I have to k you for your kindness of 
feeling manifested, and the absence \of that rigor of orthodoxy 
which seema to be bat a covert form o{saying ‘damn you.’ But I 
am not saying this as an expression of surpHee; one wonld have ex- 
pected this excellent spirit in you. But the potht of my gratification 
is that the time has come for an honest discussion 8 of 
the old and new theology. If conducted in a Christian spirit, 
cannot but come out of it. It is hardly to be expected that either 
side will have a whole victory, but another generation wil! find itself 
upon a higher level. Allow me to say of my own position, that I 
know that I am orthodox and evangelical as to the facts and sub- 
atances of the Christian religion; but equally well I know that I 
am not orthodox as to the. phi’ osophy which has hitherto been ap- 
plied to those facts. I am a cordial Christian evolutionist. 

**I do not agree, by any means, with all of Spencer—bis agnoati- 
ciam—nor all of Huxley, Tyndall, and their school. They are agnos- 
tic; I am not, emphatically ; but I am an evolutionist. Evolution 
strikes at the root of all medieval and orthodox modern theology; 
the fall of man in Adam, and the inheritance by his posterity of his 
guilt, and, by consequence, any such view of atonement as has 
been constructed to meet the fabulous disaster. Men have not fallen 
asa race—men kave come up. No great disaster met the race at 
the atart; the creation decree of God was fulfilled. Any theory of 
atonement must be one which shall meet the fact that man waa cre- 
ated at the lowest point, and, as I believe, is, as to his physical 
being, evolved from the animal race below him ; but. as to his moral 
and epiritual nature, is ason of God, a new element having come up 
in the great movement of evolution at the point of man’s apy e:r- 
ance. 

** Man ig universally sinful, not by nature, but by voluntary viela- 
tion of known laws. In other worda, the animal passions of man 
have proved to be too strong for his moral and spiritual nature, 
Paul’s double man—the old min and the new man—is a grand expo. 
sition of the doctrine of sin. 

“ Bat enough of this. I am not in my preaching attacking ortho, 


rtei sermon, delivered yester- 


doxy. I belong to this wing of the Christian army; bat I cannot 
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get my own views out except by comparison of them to the disad- 
vantage of the standard viewe. If to any I seem to bring wit and 
humor to an irreverent use, I can only say I do it because I cannot 
help it; these thirgs come to me, so 1 must express them; but not 
as aaneer or ecoff, thouvh often with impetuous feeling and with 
open mirth. My life is drawing to an end; a few more working 
yeare only have I left; no one can express the earnestness I fee) 
that in the advance of science, which will inevitably sweep away 
much rubbish in the beliefa of men, a place may be found for a 
higher epirituality—for a belief that shall have ita roots in science, 
and its top in the sunlight of faith and love. For that I am working, 
and shall work as jong as I work at all. 

* The discussion has begun. God is in it. It must go on. Itis 
one of those great movements which come when God would lift 
mer to a higher level. The root of the whole matter with me is, in a 
word, this: Which is the central element of moral gzovernmeat—love 
or hatred? JI aay hatred, for in human hands that is what justice 
has largely amounted to. I hold that they are not co-equal. True 
justice’s primitive form is simply pain, and this suffering is simply 
auxiliary—pedagogic—the school-master—until men are enough de- 
veloped to work by love. Love is not auxiliary, it is the one individ- 
ua! force of moral government to which God_is bringing the univeree, 
I have gone my Jength. I should wish to live in the affection and con- 
fidence of my brethren in the Christian ministry, but I cannot, for 
the sake of earning it, yield ore jot or tittle of loyalty to that king- 
dom of love which is coming, and of which I am bot as one crying 
in the wi'derness, *‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’ 

am affectionately yours, HENRY WARD BeEcHEeR.” 


A COMMONPLACE HERO. 
By Oscar Fay ADamMs. 
ORNING at Erie. A faint breeze is blowing off 


the land, that makes only the lightest ripples 


on the surface of the lake and bay. A mile or two out 
from the shore a few sails are outlined against the 
horizon, and the course of a propeller so far distant as 
not to be seen may still be traced by a light line of 
smoke. ‘I'he court-house c!ock strikes four long, lazy 
strokes, according to its deliberate habit, and a little 
later the keeper of the Presqu’ Isle lighthouse at the 
entrance of the harbor puts out his light. He may 
well do so, for the flush in the east has deepened into a 
flame. The ‘linier shaft of the water-tower is crim- 
son at its sammit, and the city spires one after another 
are tipped with fire. Upward comes the sun and 
downward sinks the glow. The water-tower is a crim- 
son pillar now, the ungainly elevators at the water’s 
edge look almost beautiful in the fair light, the trees on 
Presqu’ Isle are bathed in it, and the distant sails 
redden as it touches them. Still upward comes the 
sun till the horizon line can no longer conceal it, and 
it seems as if it must in a moment more come,rol!ing 
in fiery splendor along the blazing path it has burned 
across the water. A small boat from the life-saving 
station crosses the glowing track, and red drops flash 
from the gleaming oars. And now the whole broad 
lake glistens as the sun climbs higher, but the red 
glow has gone, the glory has faded, and another com. 
monplace day has begun. 

A commonplace day to you or to me; but never yet 
did there dawn a day that was not ere its close conse. 
crated by some act of loyalty to the best emotions of 
the human heart. You or I may have watched the 
splendor of the dawning day from Garrison Hill, end 
gone home thrilled with its grandeur, only to forget, a 
few hours later, the fine feelings that have sprung up 
within us, the vague aspirations that the sight has 
evoked. For us, then, the splendor has been exchanged 
for the commonplace. 

Frank Gaskell has had no time this morning for see- 
ing the sunrise from Garrison Hil], had he wished to do 
s0, which is quite unlikely. A sewer contractor with 
a large force of laborers in his employ is not usually a 
man to whom sunrises appeal in any esthetic way, or 
one who indulges in vague talk about the common- 
place. And, looking at Frank Gaskell, you will say he 
is the last man of whom anything ‘‘vague” can be 
predicated. A tall, well-built fellow of thirty, only 
passably good-looking, but with a firm mouth, and eyes 
whose angry flash the workmen under him do not care 
to encounter. When he speaks it is in short, nervous 
sentences that leave no doubt of his meaning. Alert, 
keen, and energetic, he allows no idlers about him, 
and you would cali him merely a pushing, common. 
place man, and seek to know no more of him. At 
present he is conducting the excavations in Poplar 
Street preparatory to constructing a sewer for that 
locality, and very busy this occupation keeps him. 
Through the middle of the street for several squares 
the cutting extends, its course marked by two long 
lines of sand and gravel. A yawning chasm twenty 
or more feet deep it is, its walls carefully boarded at 
intervals. Down there in the half darkness some of 
Gaskell’s men are laboriously digging, while others 
are hoisting buckets of earth to the surface and adding 
thus to the height of the yellow piles on each side of 
the cutting. It is nine o’clock when Gaskell, after 
careful directions to the laborers on the surface, de- 
scends to the bottom of the excavation to make his 
daily inspection of the work there. As he passes 
slowly along his quick glance takes in every feature of 
the work. Now he stops to direct some clumsy work- 
man to use his spade in a less awkward way, and now 
he pauses to tap the boarding at various places to see 


if it can sustain the pressure of the looser earth behind 
it. .Suddenrly he turns about angrily. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you last night to have this place right 
here boarded on both sides?” he says to one of the 
men nearest to him. 

‘*T believe you did,” stammers the man “but there 
wa’n’t no good boards here then, and Jim Mulligan said 
he would bring some the first thing this morning, but 
he hasn’t come yet.”’ 

Gaskell hardly hears the excuse, he is so occupied 
with his examination of the walls of the cutting. 

‘“‘This ought to be boarded for fifty feet each side,” 
he says, ‘‘and it’s got to be done this morning. Send 
Mahaffey here to me at once. He’s up above there by 
the Sixth Street crossing ;” and the man thus bidden 
hastens away. 

The place where Gaskell is now standing is about 
midway of the length of the sewer cutting, and be- 
tween him and the northern end some thirty laborers 
are digging busily. Toward the southern end the ex- 
cavation is shallower, and several ladders near furnish 
the means of ascent or descent. One of these is about 
sixty feet south of Gaskell. While he is waiting he 
surveys the distance between it and himself with his 
eye. 

‘*T don’t like the looks of things along here,” he says, 
half aloud. ‘‘I believe I'll have boards put up as far 
as that ladder, anyway,” he continues, as he walks 
toward the south. 

The men at the northern end are working toward 
him, deepening the cutting in his direction, and while 
he paces back and forth a dozen or more of the work- 
men are rapidly extending their work toward that part 
of the excavation. 

‘*Be careful how you jump round there,” he calls 
sharply to some men on the surface who are hoisting 
up the earth removed by the shovels of the laborers 
below; ‘* them banks ain’t none too strong, you know. 
Johnson,” he says to one of the men who are peering 
down at him from above, ‘‘set some one to moving 
the dirt further from the edge along there; and be 
mighty quick about it, too.” 

‘*It is too hot to hurry,” grumble some of the men 
at the top as Johnson tells them of Gaskell’s orders. 

Butif it is hot up there, where the breeze is blowing, 
it is far worse down where Gaskell and the others are. 
It is not very light there, and the air is close and 
heavy. Some of the younger men are complaining of 
the heat in no gentle tones. 

‘*That’s no good,” says Gaskell to one man; ‘‘leave 
off your swearing and goto work. It ain’t a-going to 
be no cooler for all your cussing.” 

‘* An’ you're right there, Muster Gaskell,” comments 
a brawny Irishman near; ‘it’s not swearin’ that’ll 
cool the air fer Mike, and it’s like to make it a dale 
hotter for him in the next worruld. or else Father 
Casey’s a liar.” | 

There is a laugh at this, and Mike’s grumblings 
and curses are silenced for a time. 

‘It’s time Mahaffey was back,” Gaskell is begin- 
ning, when a handful of sand and gravel falls close 
to him. 

‘*Mind what you’re about up there,” he calls, but 
as he looks up he sees there is no one near the edge, 
and just then a larger handful of earth falls on the 
other side of him. He turns to see from whence it 
has fallen, and all the color in his cheek leaves it 
instantly, for all along on the western wall of the cut- 
ting, where he had declared boards should be placed, 
pebbles are falling and the loose sand is sliding down. 
Gaskell well knows what all this means. 

**Make for the ladders, men!” he calls. ‘*‘ And quick, 
too,” he adds hurriedly. | 

Some of the men have already pushed their work 
beyond him, and these are between him and the near- 


the danger, and, dropping their tools, they hurry 
toward the ladder, hustling and beating each other 
in their mad haste. These will save themselves, 
Gaskell thinks ; but what of the others? 

‘*‘ Hurry, men! hurry !” he calls sharply, and swiftly 
the men, their faces blanched with fear, fly past him. 

And now the sand is sliding down rapidly, and 
the cutting is shallower by a foot or more in the 
half minute since Gaskell gave the alarm, and still the 
men are running past and are crowding about the 
foot of the ladder nearest, too much crazéd by terror 
to hasten to the ladders beyond, where they might be 
safe. From where he stands Gaskell looks at the 
throng. . 
‘Pretty poor chance for me,” he says to himself, 
and just then the sand stops sliding, and for a moment 
the rattling of pebbles stops. 

‘“‘A false alarm, maybe,” Gaskell says, half aloud. 

The men are nearly all up the ladder by this time, 
and Gaskell himself is moving toward it as the last 
laborer comes near him. He is an old man, too old for 
such work, Gaskell has often said, and he did not mean 
to have him employed below the surface. 


‘*T didn’t know you were here, Jim,” he says to the 


est ladder. Almost as soon as Gaskell, they perceive | 


elder man. ‘‘Johnson should have kept you up there 
with him. But you must be mighty quick now to get 
out of this.” 

The other ecarcely heeds what Gaskell is saying, but 
pushes on as fast as his rheumatic legs will Jet him, 
and Gaskell follows. When they have gone a few feet 
further the sand once more begins sliding and the peb- 
bles fall more rapidly. Frank gives a groan as he 
perceives this. | 

“Hurry, Jim,” he calls; ‘‘ you are older than I, so 
you must go up tbe ladder first.” 

As they hasten onward over the yielding, sand now 
covering the bottom of the dark path, an abandoned 
tool, which the uncertain feet of the old man have 
strangely missed, is stumbled against by Gaskell, who 
falls heavily. 

‘Hurry, Jim,” he calls once more, as he rises, 
bruised, and with difficulty ; ‘‘ you’ll get there safe.” 

It is but a few moments since the alarm was given, 
but now the sand is falling all about him, and as Frank 
advances a few paces from where he fell, part of the 
western wal] comes down upon him in one swift, ter- 
rible rush, Round about him rises the soft yellow 
sand. To his knees, to his waist, then higher to his 
neck, and the rush is stayed. 

As Jim painfully toils up the ladder and reaches the 
surface, a dozen voices ca'l to him: 

** Where’s Mr. Gaskell ?” 

‘Down there,” answers Jim, pointing in a bewil- 
dered way to the pit from which he has escaped. 

At this the others hasten to the edge, just as the 
western wal! falls, but a few feet to the north of 
them. : 

“Tvs all up with poor Mr. Gaskell,” say several 
voices. 

** No, it isn’t; I can see him,” some one says who is 
peering cautiously over lest the treacherous earth 
should give way at that poiat also, and then they hear 
Frank’s clear voice : 

‘I’m here, boys. Sorry to give you another job, but 
I guess you'll have to dig me out of this; I can’t get 
out alone, you know.” 

**Indade, Muster Gaskell, we’ll wurruk to get yez out 
as long as we’ve got arrums,” exclaim the men, in great 
relief at hearing his voice again. 

But how to do this is not easy to tell. The sand 
has stopped falling, but even a footstep on the bank 
near may cause it to fall. The eastern wall, however, 
seems firm, and on that side the men begin their work. 


It will be a long task. To work northward toward | 
-| Gaskell from the bottom of the cutting will inevitably 


bring down more earth upon him, and the only avail- 
able plan seems to be to make a transverse cutting 
from the eastern side, and endeavor to reach him in 
that way. The news of the disaster has spread very 
rapidly through the city, and in a short time crowds 
are hurrying toward Poplar Street. But only the 
workmen are allowed near the opening. All others, 
except a couple of reporters, are sternly kept back by 
the police. The work goes on slowly, though many 
willing hands are engaged. The ‘‘ Herald” reporter, 
a tall, well-made fellow, goes to the edge of the open- 
ing above Gaskell. 

**Courage, Frank!” he says, tenderly ; ‘‘ they’ll have 
you out of this shortly.” 

** On, yes, the boys will do their best,” Gaskell] an- 
swers. 

** How did you happen to be the only one left down 
here ?” asks the other. 

** Well, you know, Strawford, I had to see that my 
men were all out. It wouldn’t have done for me to 
scramble out first.” | 

This is said naturally enough, and asif it had not 
occurred to the speaker that he could have done other- 
wise than to see that his men were safe before trying 
to save himself. 

** You are a noble fellow, Frank,” Strawford says; 
and then to the companion reporter he adds, ‘‘ There 


aren’t many fellows that would do as Gaskell has done 


this morning.” 

The hours move on slowly, but if they seem long to 
those above in the free air and sunshine what must 
they be to Gaskell down there in the half-darkness 
waiting for deliverance! Strawford goes away after a 
time, but returns shortly with a bottle of wine, and 
after soaking a sponge with the wine lowers it care- 
fully to Gaskell. 

‘* That will do you good if you can possibly get hold 
of it, Frank,” he says. 

Thia the other essays to do, and after one or two in- 
effectual attempts succeeds in getting a portion of the 
sponge between his teeth. 

‘* It’s good for you,” calls out Strawford from above, 
‘*and you shall have just as much as you want to 
keep up your strength.” 

By and by the noon whistles blow shrilly, and hun- 
dreds of workmen who have just heard the news of 
the accident flock toward Poplar Street, and from 
one to another it is told that Frank Gaskell is down 
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there in the cutting buried in the sand up to his neck, 
and that it will be hours before they can get him out. 
Again the whistles blow, and the men frcm the mills 
and factories return to their work, but the anxious, 
waiting crowd is still great, and to their impatient eyes 
but small progress is making toward Gaskell’s rescue. 
Tbe court-house clock strikes two, then three, and 
still Strawford is kneeling by the edge speaking en- 
couraging words to Gaskell and telling him what 
progress the workmen are making. The long after- 
noon drags by. Gaskell from his prison watches the 
white clouds chase each other across the narrow rift 
of blue sky that he can see. He says but little, and 
Strawford fears he is growing weaker. 

‘* More wine, Frank ?” he asks; but the other says 
‘‘ No,” and the silence is unbroken save for the noise 
of the workmen’s shovels as deliverance slowly ap- 
proaches. 

The clock strikes four, and as the last stroke ends 
Gaskell says wearily: 

‘‘Is it no later? It seemsto meI have been here 
for days.” 

‘‘Courage, Frank!” Strawford says cheerfully ; ‘‘ we 
shall have you up here with us before long. The 
men are working bravely, and they area great deal 
nearer you than they were an hour ago.” 

‘I’m glad Jim got out safe,” Gaskell says, a little 
after this. ‘‘ Poor old man! I was afraid he wouldn’t 
be able to move quick enough.” 

‘* Frank,” Strawford calls to him, ‘‘ Johnson tells 
me they hope in another hour to have you out of this 
if all goes right”—and here cemriencies breaks off sud- 
denly. 

Sand and pebbles are once more rattling down from 
the treacherous western wail. 

‘*My God!” exclaims Strawford, in low tones, ‘‘ I 
am afraid it’s all up with Frank.” 

Faster and faster slides the sand, and Gaskell gives 
one agonized look into Strawford’s pitying face. Then 
once again the sand comes down in one fierce rush, 
completely filling the cutting, and Strawford, with the 
memory of Frank Gaskell’s last look, turns away. 


Sunday Afternoon. 


THE RESCUED BLOCK. 
By Pror. G@. B. Wittoox, D.D. 


8 I sit on the marble veranda of a Venetian hotel, 

with the broad surface of the marble balustrade 

for a writing-desk, and the gondolas gliding as quietly 
by on the Grand Canal, and passing one another as 
smoothly as arrows of opposing armies meeting in the 
air, a treasure of art that I was admiring in Florence 
the other day returns to stamp itself again on my 
memory. It is the marvelous representation in mar- 
ble, by Michael- Angelo, of the young David, that 
stands beneath the glazed dome of the Academia della 
Belle Arti. No other wonder of art in all Italy has 
impressed me so deeply. The shepherd boy stands 
with firm foothold, yet with his whole frame drawn 
back as if to gain momentum for the stone, grasped 
tightly in his right hand, that is ina moment to be 
sped upon its errand. The left hand holds the sling, 
in the attitude of a man who sees that not a moment 
is to be lost. The furrowed brow and eyes, set in- 
tently on the giant (for the iris of the ball is chiseled, 
giving a wonderful force to theglance), show him aware 
of the crisis—aware that all Israel is breathlessly looking 
on; but the firmly set lips disclose, too, that the God 
of all Israel is nerving him within. It is no wonder 
that the statue, when first unveiled, three hundred and 
fifty years ago, caused a most unparalleled sensation 


among all lovers of art. ‘The master-hand of the great 


sculptor has thrown, more soul into this stone than one 
will find in an average man. You almost wonder, as 
you watch the young hero, that he holds back so long 
with the fatal stone. 

But there is a history lying back of this wonder of 
art. The block from which the beckoning hand of 
Angelo called it out had been under the chisel of some 
pow unknown and utterly unskillful workman. With 
his hacking and cleaving he was thought to have 
spoiled the marble. It had been abandoned as worth- 
less. Doubtless—for it was an immense and costly 
block of the finest grain—many an artist had looked 
over it eagerly, studying the possibility of evolving 
from it some form of nobleness or beauty, and then 
turned away in despair. For Carrara marble was too 
precious to be wasted in the chips of the chisel. There 
were in Florence sculptors by the score who could 
have wrought out some small work from this mass 
of solid whiteness. But no; it must wait for a brain 
and hand that could turn the whole, disfigured and 
distorted as it was, to some grand account. 

What a lesson now in all this for every Christian 
worker—for every lover of his kind! How many a 
human soul, in which lay splendid possibilities, has 
been half ruined by some weak or base manipulator 


before any master-hand could he laid upon it! A false 
education has distorted it. Parental weakness has 
destroyed its balance. A cruel lot has repressed its 
best proclivities ; temptation has drawn out its worst 
ones. A deficiency here, an excrescence there, has 
thrown it into ill shape. And so, dilapidated, and 
broken, and cast off, it seems fit for nothing. The 
world, in its heartlessness, has no use for such a soul. 
A philanthropist in New York, some years ago, met, 
wandering through the streets, a lost child of sin, 
from whom he heard the old story of her betrayal and 
desertion and ruin. Was she willing to return to ber 
home and to a good life? he asked. ‘‘ Most gladly!” 
she answered, with penitent and bitter tears. ‘‘ Well, 
your father must hear of this.” ‘‘It would do no 
good. You do not know my father.” ‘* But he must 
have the heart of a parent. I'll try him.” He took 
his address, and wrote, congratulating him on the re- 
covery and the penitence of his long-lost child, and 
offering, if means were sent for the journey, to send 
her home by the next train. And this, for substance, 
was the answer he soon received: ‘‘ Dear sir: My 
daughter had a happy home, with every comfort she 
could ask. She chose to leave her home, to bring 
shame on hereelf and disgrace on her parents—and 
shall never darken my door again. Yours respectfully.” 
That is too often all the world can find to do with the 
damaged marble. . 

A different spirit was that of the Scotch Christian 
mother whose daughter, wandering away to a wild life 
in London, had left her broken-hearted. But after. 
ward, seized with remorse and returning home, she 
resolved to reach there by night, lest her old playmates 
should know heron the street. But, late as was the 
hour, to her astonishment a light was burning in the 
cottage. Still more to her amazement, the door was 
unfastened; and, when she entered, her mother, 
thanking God, received her with open arms. ‘‘That 
door, my child,” was her reply to the wonder of the 
daughter, ‘‘ has been unlocked and that light burning 
every night since you went away.” [Some faith, there, 
in a better use to be found for the marble. 

God only, with his infinite ski]l and recovering power, 
works his own image in a soul disfigured by ‘‘the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.” Men point with scorn 
at a Christian believer in whom the imageis, as yet, im- 
perfect. Why should i* not be, from material that had 
been so distorted and misshappen? The admirers of 
Angelo’s immortal work well know that it is not per- 
fect, that it is not what it woulil have been from mar- 
ble fresh from the quarry. But their wonder and his 
glory are in even an approach to perfection from such 
deformity. Let us thank God for the immeasurably 
finer beauty wrought in human souls from a deformity 
immeasurably worse. And, looking away to the 
future, let us still more rejoice in the growth of a soul, 
that no rigid marble, once chiseled, allows, toward the 
celestial excellence of Gabriel himself. 

VENICE, Italy. 


INSPIRATION THROUGH LABOR, 


By Henry Warp BEgOHER. 


HAVE received a letter on the subject of what is 
called ‘‘the hiding of God’s face,” from a woman 

who wants to know whether God does not sometimes 
hide his face from his children for the sake of testing 
their faith, and for their own spiritual good. Of course, 
in one very comprehensive and general sense of the 
term, that may be so; and yet I think it is notsoin the 


sense in which it is usually understood; for when you. 


come to clothe it in another kind of language the ques- 
tion is really a question of continued susceptibility to 
higher forms of Christian truth. 

The church is the only place on earth where practical 
mental] philosophy is much dealt with. Is it in the 
professions? If you go into the law, the lawyer deals 
with human nature and its ordimary experiences. If 
you go into medicine, the physician, to be sure, has 
regard to the operations of the mind, but only in 
therapeutics, or in that direction. If you go into any 
of the great practical spheres of life, you need to know 
a little about human nature, and thatis all If yougo 
into seminaries of learning, they give you at most 
the theory of mental philosophy—the intellectual view 
of it. But-the church, in its various meetings, is the 
only place where the very object and inspiration is to 
lead men to look into themselves, and to deal with the 
most subtle elements of mental economy in their rarest 
and highest combinations. Christian living is a state 
by which we are always seeing the invisible, and by 
which we are always dealing with the lights and 
shadows of our experience; and these are the most 
profound of all eur explorations. There can be no 
other such question in the world as that of the car- 
riage of a man’s soul with reference to the very high- 
est development of feeling. 

Anybody’ who knows anything of himself knows 
that he has luminous hours. Children know that 
there are some days when frolic and play are sweet to 


them, and that there are other days when they do not 
enjoy their games or the society of their companions, 
and when the time hangs heavily on their hands. I 
remember, as a boy, what wonderful days of uplifting 
I had sometimes, and what wonderful days of the 
other sort I had at other times; and I did not know 
why. Ask business men and mechsnics how it is with 
them. There are days when their fingers all seem 
thumbs, and they cannot do anything; while on other 
days their hands are light and lithe, and their every 
touch is a touch of skill. The merchant has some 
days when all is cloudy to him; and he has other days 
when his sight is clear, and he sees what he ought to 
do, and is full of hope aud cheer. These alternations 
are going on in him, and he is eminentiy conscious of 
it. There are perhaps one or two days in the week 
when he is in a magnificent condition, so that he can 
create and formulate ; and only one or two. As it is 
not every time that an orator speaks that'he is elo- 
quent, as it is not once in five times that he is at his 
best, so it is only occasionally that a business man is 
at his best. 

When a person is attempting a flight higher than any 
of these, rising to that serene height in which God 
seems to come very near to the soul, and the most 
tender of all its affections is being excited, it is very 
clear, it seems to me, that we are subject to precisely 
the same law which we find operating in all the subordi- 
nate states of mind, and that we are to look for just 
such alternations in the one case as in the otuer. 


When the disciples were with Christ they had a great _ 


many comfortable times; but they had only one single 
transformation scene; and they were so delighted with 
it that they did not know what to do or say; and 
Peter said, ‘‘ Let us make three tabernsc!es, and stay 
here. This is a splendid mountain, and we are having 
a grand time; let us stop here and have a grand time 
all the while.” It is evident, as it is said, that he knew 


not what he said. He was bewildered. That came. 


once, and only once, to the disciples. Afterward, on 
the Pentecostal day, they had zeal; but you will take 
notice that in the conception of the Apostle Paul the 
disciples had very little self-consciousness afterward. 
They were so enthusiastic in the service of Christ that 
they did not think of their own states of mind very 
much. But in our time it is the outcome of a long 
system of teaching in the Protestant and Roman 
churches that mep become self-conscious, and occupy 
their minds much in studying their special states, and 
when they are on the mount want to stay there all the 
time; and the question is, Does God permit men to 


live in such a state that they are consciously near to - 


him, and are in personal, rejoicing communion with 
him continually? and if this is so sometimes, is it so 
generally? May everybody come into this state of 
mind? That is the question; and it is a very impor- 
tant question. 

I think it to be the privilegesof Go«’s people to dwell 
in the light of his countenance all the time; but I do 
not think it is the gift of the Holy Ghost iu anyysuch 
sense that it comes to a man suddenly and absolutely, 
without cultivation. It is the privilege of every dili- 
gent worker on canvas to attain a high degree of skill 


in painting ; but the gift of making beautiful portraits. 


or pictures does not come to anybody all at once. It 
is the fruit of great industry. It is the result of wise 
instruction on the part of the teacher, and of thorough 
cultivation on the part of the scholar. The office-work 


of the divine Spirit is not to supersede a man’s labori- . 
ous diligence, but to help him init, according to the. 


formula, ‘‘ Work out your own salvation.” Keep 
working it out. Work it out just as the wood-carver 
works out, with constant application of tools, his 
rosettes, and scrolls, and other sinds of ornamentation. 
Work it out, ‘‘ for it is God that worketh in you to 
will and to do.” It is he that enables you to do it. 

Then the ideal and ultimate state of Christian ex- 
perience ought to be one of great tranquillity, of perfect 
trust, of high serenity, of spiritual joy. It is attain- 
able. Itis a thing to be sought for, to be Loped for, 
and to be labored for, by everybody; but one must 
pot expect thal every day he can get it by, “ary 
going into his closet and praying fcr it. 

Suppose there were a person whose love would be 
inestimable to me, and suppose I should go to him or 
her, as the case might be, and say, ‘‘ Do love me,” and 
suppose I should go the next morning and say, ‘' Ds, 
do, do,” how much would 1 gain by that kind of per- 
suasion? You cannot secure such a thing as love by 
petition. You must, if you would have the love of a 
person, carry yourself so as that by the law of natural 
causation you shall win pis or her affection. It is a 
question not of petitioning for but of calling forth the 
love which you desire. It is a question of sanctified 
nature. 

Now, the ‘undnediel of God, that higher state 
which some call ‘* perfection,” and which others call 
‘* sanctification,” the state of exaltation to which men 
may come by diligent culture, does not come merely 
by petition: it comes by a course of discipline or 
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education ; and everybody that wants it may have it 
more or less amply—not in an hour, not necessarily in 
& month nor in a year; and yet, if a person’s conforma- 
tion chances to be right, and his circumstances happen 
to be favorable, he can attain it sooner or later. We 
come to it, as we come to all right states, through the 
previous stages by which we develop the final forms of 
grace in our souls. 


WHE GREAT CHOICE. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

““Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” —Joshua xxiv., 14. No 
man can serve two masters.”—Matt. vi., 24. 

‘HE war was over. Canaan was conquered. The 

. promise whose fulfillment had so long been de- 
layed was fulfilled at last. The inheritance had been 
~ divided among the tribes, each receiving its own por- 
tion. Then, in imitation of the example of his great 
predecessor, Joshua, before his death, gathered the 
children of Israel together, and once more set before 
them the great choice—between obedietice and disobe- 
dience, blessing and cursing, life and death, the God of 
Israel and the gods of the pagans round about. I need 
not attempt a description of the scene. It is not with 
the question presented thirty centuries ago to Israel 
that we are concerned. It is the choice presented to 
every man to-day that concerns us; and that other 
choice only as it is a type of a critical hour in every 
man’s life, in every nation’s life. NRead the story in 
its simplicity in the book of Joshua, then apply its 
significance to yourself. 

1. To every man the great choice is presented. To 
the ancient Israelites it was a question between true 
and false gods ; to us a question between true and false 
lives. Choose ye this day whom ye will serve, is a 
question addressed to every man’s will; especially to 
all young men and women. The ancient legend which 
represented Hercules hesitating between the allure- 
ments of pleasure and the sterner call of severe but 
more beautiful duty represented this truth. Cole in 
his allegorical painting of the ‘‘Two Paths” has por- 
trayed it; the one leading up the mountain heights, 
into the storm, but through it to glory, and honor, and 
immortality ; the other Jeading along the flowery 
valley to destruction and death. Christ has repre- 
sented it in calling men to choose between God and 
Mammon. Paul has represented it in the story of his 
own experience: What things were gain to me I 
counted loss for Christ. Abraham made this choice 
when he left home and country and went out not 
knowing whither he went; Moses made it when he 
chose rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; Will- 
iam of Orange made it when he refused all the overtures 
of the betrayers of his country and clave to the path 
of persecution thatended in martyrdom ; Luther made 
it when he nailed his theses to the cathedral door and 
defied the Pope and the Papal Church. It is the choice 
of the spiritual over the animal; of the eternal over 
the temporal; of service over self-seeking; of God 
over self. This is religion; it is at least the wicket- 
gate that constitutes the entrance upon atruly religious 
life. That gate is not deep emotions ; nor stately cere- 
monials ; nor right opinions; nor wishes, and aspira- 


ence upon sin; he isaholy God. He is not one who 
is content with a half consecration and a half service; 
he is a jealous God. ‘‘Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” ‘If any man come to me and hate not his 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, yea, and bis own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple.” These are Christ’s ways of saying that he is 
a jealous God. No true husband can be content with 
half his wife’s heart. God is not content with half his 
child’s heart. All or none. ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and 
strength,” is Christ’s interpretation of the law of love. 
But does he not forgive transgressions and sins? Is 
not this the one sublime and divine characteristic 
which distinguishes him from all false gods? Is not 
this the very word of the inspired prophet: ‘*‘ Who is 
a God like unto thee that pardoneth iniquity?” Does 
not David call upon a God who will pardon his iniquity 
because it is great? Aye! surely. But there is for- 
giveness and forgiveness. There is a careless remis- 
sion of faults as though they were a small! matter, a 
thing of no consequence. There are employers who 
never note a fault of their employees until it has grown 
to monstrous proportions. There are mistresses who 
ignore the failings of theirservants until they can 
ignore them no longer. There are parents who are 
blind to the faults of their children until the fault has 
become a vice, and the vice has become unbearable. 
These are called in common parlance easy-going em- 
ployers, mistresses, parents. Not such is God. He 
forgives sin when the sinner recognizes it and seeks 
forgiveness. He forgives by curing it, not by shutting 
his eyes to it. He forgives it through the discipline to 
which he subjects his sinful child, and through the 
suffering which he Jays upon his own beloved Son. 
He that would serve this God must count the cost; he 
must know him asa holy God, who cannot endure sin; 
as a jealous God, who will not take a half-service; and 
as an exacting God, who requires perfect obedience; 
flawless character, and who forgives only as through 
discipline and atonement he works out the sin and 
presents the child before the throne of bis grace with- 
out spot, or wrinkle, or blemish, or any such thing. 

4. The final choice, in view of all God’s goodness, 
in full view of all his holy requirement and exacti- 
tude, is expressed in the two-fold purpose to put away 
all strange gods and to incline the heart unto the Lord 
God of Israel. This is that which is expressed by 
Isaiah in the invitation, Let the wicked forsake his 
ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let 
him return unto the Lerd, and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon. It is expressed in the experience of the prod- 
ig:l when he arose and turned his back to the far 
country, that he might return to his father. It is ex- 
pressed in the experienc? of Paul, who counted as 
loss for Christ’s sake all things which before he had 
counted gain, in order that he might know him and 
the power of his resurrection. It is expressed in the 
exhortation of the Epistle to the Hebrews: Let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset cs, and run with patience the race set before us. 
The first is an instant, immediate, completed act. 
Put away instantly aj] strange gods, every wicked 
way and unrighteous thought; instantly arise and 


water out of the rock, and who would overthrow their 
enemies for them. And so they said, ‘‘ We will serve 
the Lord, for he is our God.” 

But Joshua knew that although they were glad to 
be called God’s people, and to take good gifts from 
him, they did not really love him in their hearts, and 
were not ready to obey in all things. He knew that 
many of them had idol gods hid away in their tents, — 
and that many of them did things which God had for- 
bidden. So he bade them stop and think, and not be 
too hasty to make promises. He told them the great 
God could read their hearts, and it would not do to 
come and worship him with their lips and then go 
away and disobey him. If they did not Jove him sin- 
cerely and obey him heartily they might just as well 
choose some idol to worship. And then the people 
made a stronger promise, and said: ‘* Tbe Lord our 
God we will serve, and his voice will we obey.” 

That was the important part : to obey his voice; and 
Joshua told them if they were really in earnest, and 
would listen in their hearts, and put away all their 
idols, God would bless and keep them. He made a 
covenant for tbem with God, they on their part promis- 
ing to obey in all things, and God on his part promis- 
ing to bless, and keep, and prosper them. When two 
people make an important contract or covenant with 
each other they usually write out carefully on paper 
just what each one promises to do, and they have wit- 
nesses to say that they saw the persons write it. Then 
they take the paper with the covenant written on it 
and put it away safely. So Joshua wrote this cove- 
pant in the book of the law of God, and took a great 
stone and set it up under an oak tree near God’s sanct- 
uary, and told the people they should all be wit- 
nesses, and the stone itself should be a witness of the 
promise they had made. Every time they saw it they - 
were to remember that it was of no use to go to God’s 
house and pray to bim and cal] bim Lord unless they 
also obeyed from their hearts all his commandments. 
That was a very hard lesson for the people to learn, 
and we shall find that they did not keep their part of 
the covenant. When our Lord Jesus was on earth 
there were just such people, and he said to them, 
‘* Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which ]. say?” It is only love in the heart which 
makes service worth anything, and true love always 
shows itself in obedience. | 

Joshua had always chosen the Lord, and his obedi- 
ence had made him strong. He kuew God would 
never fail him, and now that he bad done all he could 
for the people, he sent them away to their homes, and 
waited, without any fear, for God to call him. He was 
not quite so old as Moses when he died, but he was 
an oid man, and he is called, just as Moses was, ‘‘the 
servant of the Lord.” ‘f‘nat is what Paul liked to call 
himself, and that is what the weakest and smallest 
may truly be if they bring the only service which God 
accepts, loving service. ‘‘My little children, let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth.” ‘If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 


The Home. 


tions, and hopes, and imaginations. It is choice; th 
deliberate, well-considered choice ; the putting of God, off sore 
and goodness, and love in one scale, and all things else, | qie other is gradual, coatinuous, never completed. By E. H. M. “ 
— a see, in the other, and seeing the godly The heart to be ever more and more inclining to God ; TATURE two feet; cheeks like chipmucks ; | o 
the soul to be ever more and more seeking him; the Dark curls, darker growing ; he 
; 2. The reason for this choice, the motive that should prodigal to be coming ever nearer and nearer to his i ons wtaihier bath chuck . 
impel to it, is the goodness of God toward us. | rather’s heart and his father’s fellowship; the new life ond 
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fathers from the house of bondage.” This is the Old the race every day run, with the goal never reached yet Two red lips, with teeth inside ’em ; a 
Testament expression of the truth expressed by Paul neartr, 


in the utterance of his own experience, ‘‘ The love of 
Christ constraineth us,” and in his exhortation, ‘‘I 
beseech you by the mercies of God.” Any motive may 
suffice to start a man back towards God. He may re- 
solve, like the prodigal, to arise and go to his Father 
only because he is bungry. His stomach may serve as 
evangelist. But no motive suffices for a continuing 
and abiding choice of God except a sense of God’s 
eternal goodness, and a desire to express in life-forms 


Kisses’ nectar there—bast tried ’em ? 
_ And a cunning nose is 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE LAST DAYS OF JOSHUA. Josnva xxiv., 14-29. 
By Emiry Hountinaron 


OSHUA lived to lead and direct the people until 
they were peacefully settled in the land, and then 

his work was done. After so manv years of wander- 
ing and fighting he must have been very glad to rest; 


Just above; while just below there 
Stands a dimpled chin ; 

And a sweeter place is nowhere 
Than his hugging arms within. 


Sturdy legs in grown-up panties ;” 


ich Gt love has Minded nour beat | tore al the people Then 

member what victories he has wrought for you; what hae Cons, for He knew if Sporting boots like any dandy’s, 

had done for them, and for their fathers many years Add to these a pair of stout lungs, 

ti. Choose ve this day whom ye will serve. * | before they were born. And he told them to choose, Voice all music to some ears; fa 

iy 8. Count the cost. To be a Christian is simple; it is once for all, whether they would have this Lord of all Then the busiest of wee tongues, ra 

i not easy. ‘‘He is a holy God; he isa jealous God : the earth for their God, or whether they would wor- And the wisdom of four years ; dc 

he will not forgive your transgressions nor your sins tho of the: the idols of the 

a Verbally this is quite inconsistent with Decladiiticnnn Amorites. Of course the people said they would And a sort of air commanding, 

fh sinewhere tende. both in the Old Testament and Mew choose the Lord. They knew very well it was the Like a young Napoleon ;— ho 

Testament, respecting God. Substantially it is not in- Lord pad There's his portrait, full length, standing ; 
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consistent. God is not one who looks with indiffer- Canaan. They were very proud to be known as the ~ 


people of a God who could do such wonderful things 


All day long my boy plays soldier, , | 
as to open a way through the sea and bring them! . 3 


‘ International Sunday-school Lesson for August 12, :888.—Joshna 
And at nightfall comes to me, 


xxiv., 14-29. 
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Lays his tired head on my shoulder, 
Tells me of such bravery! 


Falls asleep while I undress him, 
Murmuring of great battles won, 

How he shot the rebels "—bless him !— 
May henever touch a gun ! 


F’en in dreams, his boasts unending, 
Pratues on that tireless tongue ; 

Once I heard him, as, still bending 
O’er his little crib I hung : 


‘* Yes, mamma, aud J killed seven; 
Guess God helped tre Federals. 
Then we died and went to heaven, 
Me and all the Generals.”’ 


DRESSMAKING LESSONS. 


HILE much is said about technical instruction 
- in manual labor for boys in our public schools, 
might not something be said for the girls? Sewing, 
so far as the different stitches go, and the methods of 
joining certain edges of cloth or protecting a raw edge 
from raveling, is, in a measure, taught now; but the 
art of cutting garments and fitting them to their pur- 
pose is not much considered. In former times, when 
a laity was, like the woman of Scripture, honored for 
the nhicety of the clothing she prepared for her house- 
hold, there was the spirit of emulation—an important 
factor in success; but now that ready-made, badly 
cut, poorly sewed garments are so universally worn ; 
ruffles, tucks, and embroideries, whether well or ill 
made, ornamenting a slovenly constructed garment, 
there seems little hope that girls will be taught at 
home what they used to learn of necessity. 

The French Government has introduced into the ele- 
mentary schools the study of dress-making, and has pro- 
vided means for the instruction of teachers ; all expenses 
being defrayed for them while they have in Paris 
a twenty-days’ course of lessons in cutting. out and fit- 
ting. Not merely are the pupils thus enabled to wear 
better dresses, but they are taught economy in material 
and time, and a saving is thus made in homes where it 
is needed. A dress which fits well does not draw in 
any seam, allows free movement of the body, and has no 
wrinkles and creases, and wears better for its smooth- 
ness. Bulging places, creases, betray the extra rub- 
bing they get by anearly defacement. It is, therefore, 
no mere foolish whim which seeks a neatly fitting gar- 
ment. And such are not necessarily tight. An ex- 
quisitely fitting bodice, with beautifully curved lines, 
each piece making its proper adjustment to the whole, 
may be and often is much looser than a wrinkled one 
which appears to hang in folds in places. : 

It is said that a lady, on going to one of the man- 
dressmakers now so-fashionable in New York, said to 
him, ‘‘ Perhaps you will. not fit me, as I wear no cor- 
set.” ** Ah, madame,” said he, ‘‘I prefer decidedly to 
fit without a corset. JT have then only the lady’s own 
figure to fit, and not a combination of hers and a 
manufacturer’s.” Good dressmaking is of more impor- 
tance than at first would appear. It is not merely or 
mainly a matter of good looks. Economy, neatness, 
and good health are all concerned, and if our girls 
could be taught properly to prepare the manufactured 
goods for their wear, they would learn to use time and 
materials to the best advantage, and the market would 
be relieved of a plethora of cheap, flimsy fabrics which 
are made for show and not to last, and are a continual 
temptation to needless expenditure and hasty and 
slovenly sewing. If we cannot at once have the in- 
struction in the schools, cannot neighbors club 
together and employ a really competent dressmaker 
to instruct their children? The dressmaking bill would 
be a little increased at first, but in the end it would 
be lessened. 


SUMMER IN THE CITY. 


By Hore LEDYARD. 


HERE is a hasty ring at the lower door, a child’s 
voice asks, ‘‘ Where’s mother?” and then a sound 
follows which makes ‘‘mother” throw down her pen 
and run to the stairs. | 
‘*Don’t drink that ice-water, dear; bring the glass 
up here.” 
Dick obeys. It is just as mother thought; the boy’s 
face is hot and flushed, his body is in a profuse perspi- 
ration, and in another moment he would have gulped 
down a full tumbler of ice-water. 3 
so thirsty !” 
‘‘] know it; but take one mouthful of water and 
hold it a moment in your mouth before swallowing.” 
Dick obeys, and then has another and another 
mouthful of the cool water till half the tumblerful is 
gone, and he, to hijs surprise, is satisfied. 
‘¢Oh, it’s awful hot!” exclaims the little fellow. 
‘* Yes, Dick, and your stomach inside you is quite as 


hot. Now, would you like to be plunged into a bath 
of ice-water ?” 

Dick shakes his head very decidedly. He knows by 
experience how refreshing a warm bath is on a hot day. 

‘*But that is just what you were going to do to your 
poor stomach! You were going to swallow down a 
whole glass of ice-water and chill your stomach. Now, 
Dick, you know what work that stomach has to do; 
you can’t afford to chill it, can you ?” 

Dick looks serious; he has a guilty feeling as to 
some half-ripe apples which are giving the aforesaid 
stomach some very hard work, and wonders if 
‘*mother knows ;” but that wonderful woman does 
not press the matter. 

‘* Just see how wet my shirtis !” is his next remark. 

‘* Yes, that is a good sign on such a hot day; but 
if you sit down ina draught and get cold when you 
are in such a perspiration you may die very suddenly.” 

Later in the day Rob comes in complaining of pain 
‘fall over.” Though it is so hot, he is ‘‘chilly,” and at 
last confesses that he has eaten a plate of ice-cream 


after having played ball for two hours in the broiling 


sun! The first thing is to give him a good dose of 
Jamaica ginger, and rub him thoroughly; then a flan- 
nel bandage is pinned tightly around the bowels, and 
while he lies still, feeling better already, mother finds 
some old flannel and bastes a square piece on the 
wrong side of his undershirt, so that the bowels will 
be well protected. The gauze underwear which are 
eold as flannel have very littic wool in them, and this 
extra piece of fiannel, in case of any chill such as Rob 
has experienced, is a great safeguard. 

More of the illnesses common to hot weather have 
their origin in a sudden chilling of the system than in 
eating fruit or vegetables. I know of mothers who 
would not allow their children to taste corn or cucum- 
bers, and yet allow them to gulp down glass after glass 
of ice-water or to sit in a draught when heated, ard 
then think the city is killing them ! 

Children, if well and strong to begin with, can be 
kept well, by judicious care, in the city. Keep flannel 
over the bowels, and in case of chiilren who cannot 
be watched, let them wear canton-flannel drawers. 
Then if they sit down on the stunes or grass they do 
not run much risk. Thin flannel night-dresses should 
be worn by the old as well as the young; they are 
really no warmer, and there is then no danger of a 
sudden check of perspiration by a breeze blowing upon 
one. A country diet, too, should be followed in the city. 
Let each child have a fresh egg beaten up in miik at 
breakfast ; give them rice angi milk, plenty of fruit, 


.and, though the last meal should be light, let them 


eat heartily throughout the day. Do not waken them 
in the morning, even though your systematic soul is 
tired by a waiting breakfast-table; and coax them to 
take a nap on very hot days. By such care as this 
you may enjoy the comforts of your own roomy house, 
your hot and cold bath, and keep your husband com- 
pany, instead of being cramped into a little attic room, 
forced to bathe in a wash-basin, and leaving your hus- 
band to amuse himself as best he can—which is too 
often in the worst possible way. 


AMONG THE BIRDS. 
By Marky C. HunGErRForpD. 
OW can any one read or work when the birds 
are s0 bewitching? I have been sitting idly on 
tue low, vine-covered porch so long that the daring 
little crowd go on fearlessly with their feeding and 
foraging, regarding me no more than if | were a wire 
woman in a dry-goods window. 

A pair of chipping-birds have within a day or two 
brought their families down from their nests in the 
tall elm that shades my cottage. How they landed 
the helpless, clumsy creatures without breaking their 
bones, I, being wingless, cannot imagine, and how 
they will get them back again is a stil] harder conun- 
drum, but here the youngsters are, looking, with their 
rumpled, sticky-out feathers, about three times the 
size of their very elegant and well-groomed papa 
and mamma, who might both, without much squeez.- 
ing, be packed away in my double-headed vinaigrette. 

They have to work hard, poor little mites! for the 
baby chips have inordinate appetites, and stretch out 
wide-open mouths which never stay filled for an in- 
stant. The patient little mother hops about ceaselessly, 
dipping her head down every moment to secure some 
atom of a bug that only her bright beads of eyes could 
have discovered ; and ever, as she seizes her prey, the 
feel that carry the gaping mouths rush at her for it. 
Poor thing! she can only feed one at a time, and as to 
getting a mouthful herself is hopeless, for she never 
can fill up her helpless little cormorants, who never 
make the slightest attempt to pick up a bug for them- 
selves, even if it crawls over their stupid little toes. 

Papa Chip knows better; he flies at higher game, 
and, after wild darts among the leafy branches, brings 
down various and sundry flying and creeping things 
that are immediately absorbed into the yawning chasms 
of his hungry infants. 
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1 threw a Vienna roll out among them a little while 
ago, much to their consternation. The elder chipping- 
birds rose with a whir, and with little shrieks of 
alarm entreated their fledglings to follow. But fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread, and the absurd 
little fluffy balls, unheeding their parents’ agony at 
seeing them take such frightful risk, hopped up to the 
cause of excitement, and inspected it. Not to eat of 
it—oh no! but to gaze at it wishfully, as if hoping that 
somewhere under its crisp crust there were bowels of 
mercy that would prompt it to hand them a worm or 
two. But the apathetic bread made no advances, 
either benevolent or offensive; so at last the anxious 
parents ceased wailing over thew children’s probable 
doom, and cautiously came to their rescue, twittering 
and fluttering with excitement, and easting wary, side- 
long glances at the roll. 

A prudent cat-bird who had been safely sheltering 
himself in a lilac-busb, seeing less cause for alarm 
than at first appeared, also fluttered down to irspect 
the curiosity, and was promptly joined by three cous- 
ins from neighboring seringas. But they dared not 
touch it, though they took little quick, darting runs 
past it and short flights over it, and took bird’s-eye 
observations from various points of view. 

Then I, finding my kindness, like many snother in- 
tended benevolence, had been misunderstood, inter- 
rupted the little town-meeting, and, seizing upon the 
object of wonder and terror, tore it apart, pulled out 
the crumb, and cast it about in small enough particles” 
to cause no dismay, all the grown-up birds watching 
my movements from the trees they had flown into, 
more from habit than fear, when I left my seat. 

They were back again before I bad more than time 
to seat myself under the vines again—cat-birds, chip- 
pies, both young and old, and two pompous robins 
who ate the bread-crumbs with a power of gobble that 
no living thisg. could excel. And Mrs. Caip was 
quick to recognize the special blessing, and at last 
tilled up her Bollow babies. It did me good to see ber 
stop and contemplate the greedy little balls, so fuil, 
fina'ly, that their overstuffed bodies lost their balance 
and toppled back upon their inadequate tails in stupid 
bliss. 

Dear little overworked mother! she read my sym- 
pathy in my face. I know she did, for she came and 
swung herself in a loop of the honeysuckle very near 
to me, and winked her tiny black eyes at me with 
quick, expressive movements of her pretty head, and 
her quick little chirps had rather a mournful cadence. 
Perhaps, like many another mother, her courage 
flagged for just one moment, and the cares of life 
looked mountainous. But if it was dejection that 
made the little wings droop for an instant, it vanished 
like a flash when Mr. Chippie returned from an airy 
forage with a plump green worm, to fiad his ravenous 
progeny too thoroughly stuffed to open their bills-at 
the sight. The gallant little husband, with touching 
devotion, flew to his mate, and, aligbting by her side, 
politely tendered her the squirming dainty, and darted 
across to an opposite vine, where he perched and 
watched her enjoyment of her feast as she swayed 
blithely cn her airy swing, coquettishly affecting sheer 
unconsciousness Of his admiring observation. At last 
he darted at her with a loving little peck, which ijtook 
to be a bird-kiss, and she flew after him in swift re- 
taliation, and togetber they flsshed and darted in and 
out through the trees, the little wife sometimes pur- 
sued, sometimes pursuing, and both forgetting for the 
time that they were a staid married couple, with 
housekeeping cares on their small miods and three 
most absorbing children to feed. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department wtil be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gations, and ewpertences for this column.) 


Considering the growing disposition among our rural pop- 
ulation for cultivatisg ornamental shrubs in their pleasure 
grounds, it is to be regretted that so little taste is exercised 
in planting them. This is generally done in singles, or, if 
grouped together, no regard is paid to the time of their 
flowering, or in harmonizing colors. As @ geverai rule for 
this, I think a shrub of bright color should be the central one, 
fringed with those of pure white or lighter shades. As one 
example, I will take the common lilac of a mass of four to 
five feet in diameter, and fringe this with a thin row of white 
lildc; and for # second example take the red peony for a 
center, bordered with a ring of white ones. 

Shrubs which are massed together should all bloom at the 
same time, fur the mass does not look well when some are in 
flower and others are not. This gives the latter a forlorn 
look, and detracts from the beauty of the former. It would 
be much better for each one to stand alone than to be thus 
massed. 

It wili require taste and considerable experieace in flow- 
ering shrubbery to know bow to properly plant them to 
insure the happiest effects; so that it will be advisable to 
counsel with a laudscape gardener as to this, provided he 
really Knows his business, and has paid speciul attention to 
the harmonizing and grouping of colors; with any one else 
it would be mere routine or guess-work. 

Flowering shrubs in large masses show much more advan- 
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tageously than in small ones. I have now a solid circular 
mass of lilac on my lawn, about nine feetind ameter. When 
in full blozsoin it is really msguaificent, and the admiration of 
ail beholders. I have scen a mass of Over twenty fet of 
dahlias of assorted colors, of quite common kinds, which at 
a little distance present a gorgeous sight, such as no one 
could imagine till beholding it. We see this fully illustrated 
on the prairies of the West. Early travelers there were en- 
chanted in the spring of the year by the numerous flowers 
covering the land. Not one of these would be regarded as 
worthy a place among the finer sorts cultivated in our gar- 
dens, and yet displayed in such broad masses they were very 
lovely and beautiful. A. B. ALLEN. 


Can you tel! me what wi!! extract black dyc from white clothes ? 
A paic of black etockings was carelessly put to soak with the white 
c'othes, and some very bad stains are the result. If you will send an 
anewer through The Christian Union you will very much oblige 
A CONSTANT READER. 
The iron contained in most black dyes makes the stain 
more difficult to treat. A solution of oxalic acid 1s quite 
likely to remove it, but a surer method would be to use 
chloride of lime. It requires care, but we have effectually 
dieposed of bad fruit stains and mildew by its help. Two 
ouuces dissolved in a gallon of water, the first quart boiling, 
the other three added cold, makes a safe bleaching fluid iu 
which to soak the injured garments ten or twelve bours. 
The flaid should be strained, that not a particle of undissolved 
lime be left to eat a hole in the cloth, and after the soakin 
the garments should be very carefully rinsed. . 


The lines in your issue of June 28, which Mrs. M. attributes 
to George D. Prentice, ‘‘Tne Name in the Sand,” were 


Lwritten by Mrs. Hannah F. Gould, of Newburyport, Mass. 
This note will be superfluous, I presume, as doubtless the 


Newburyport people will fly to the rescue of their bard. 
Very truly, mm. 
We thank G. H. F. for the correction. Our former corre- 
spondert was wrong. 
How are Hudibras and Fortinbras pronounced; the “sa” silent or 
not? Brah or brass? M.N. R. 
The final ‘‘s” is commonly rounded. 


Our Young Folks. 


BILLY’S SUNDAY. 
By M. E. 8. 


HE shady lawn in front of Mrs. Carter’s pretty 

Queen Anne’s cottage was a perfect little paradise 
of soft green turf, lovely feathery trees, and trailing 
vines, but just the last place in the world for a goat; 
and, turn which ever way he might, poor Billy was 
always in mischief. To be sure, he had three good 
meals of oats every day, but, having no books to read, 
no bicycle to ride, or, in fact, anything else to do in 
the world but to eat, he made good use of his oppor- 
tunities, and nibbled away from morning till night, 
making a lunch of the climbing clematis, an afternoon 
tea of the Jacqueminot roses, and a glorious supper of 
& very rare little fruit-tree that was covered with blos- 
soms for the first time in its short life. Then, as if 
that was not enough to satisfy his appetite, he must 
needs break away from his moorings and stray off into 
the clothes-yard, where, finading one of Mr. Carter’s 
best linen shirts spread on the grass to dry, he quietly 
devoured that also, finishing off his meal with a few 
pairs of long scarlet stockings by way of variety, not 
to meation the cook’s apron and all the new dish- 
towels. 

**What shall we do with him?” Mrs. Carter ex- 
claimed ia despair, with tears in her eyes, as she saw 
the ravages of her lovely little Eden and the destruc- 
tion in her clothes-yard. 

_ “ Harry seems to be tired of him, and I’m sure I 
am,” Mr. Carter answered, without looking up from 
his newspaper. 

_** Well, I really don’t believe Harry would miss him 
much now,” mamma went on, thoughtfully. ‘‘I know 
what we can do! Charlie Stone is crazy for a goat, 
and he shall have Billy this very day.” 

“That is something like giving your friends the 
measles, isn’t it?” said Mr. Carter. ‘‘ Mr. Stone has 
been a good friend to me. I don’t bear him any 
grudge.” 

Mrs. Carter looked rather crestfallen at this, but she 
said she would ask Charlie Stone’s mamma if he 
might have B lly, at any rate, and if she said No, some- 
thing else would have to be thought of; that was ail. 
So that very afternoon M-s. Carter went down to make 
a call at the parsonage, for Mr. Stone was her minister, 
and lived next to the church; and when she had in- 
quired how all the family were, and where they were 
going to spend the summer, she very timidly said, 
** Has Charlie found a goat yet ?” 

‘*No,” answered Mrs. Stone. ‘He wants one very 
much, and I hope he will have one sometime or other, 
but I don’t think I can afford it just now.” 

Mrs. Carter’s face brightened as she exclaimed joy- 
fully, ‘‘Oh! would you take our Billy? He isa per- 
fect nuisance to us, and Mr. Carter says that he is 
ashamed to give him to any one he cared for; but I 
thought I would ask you before sending him away 
jnto the country,” | 


Mrs. Sone raid that a goat would delight Charlie 
more than sanythiog else in the world, and as their 
yard was a kind of hunting ground for boys, aud they 
didu’t pretend to keep flowers, and would hang their 
fine clothes out of reach, she didn’t think that Billy 
could do much harm. So that very afternoon the goat 
was escorted to his new home; and whether it was 
that he had experienced religion, or because there 
really was nothing very valuable to destroy, he be- 
haved himself as a minister’s goat should do, and was 
the greatest comfort and amusement that the children 


ever had. Charlie Stone took all of his pennies out of 


the tin bank, and added them to a dollar his grand- 
mother had given him, and then went without any 
fire-crackers or torpedoes on the Fourth of July, go 
that he could have money enough to buy acart; and 
as a harness came with the goat the establishment 
was complete, and no Fifth Avenue millionaire ever 
took more satisfaction in his long-tailed gray than 
Charlie did in that nice little Billy with his branching 
horns. 

‘‘Iv’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” 
Mr. Carter said, as he stopped at the parsonage one 
morning, and stood in the doorway watching the chil- 
dren riding up and down the quiet street, Nelly and 
Dick in the wagon, and Charlie walking alongside 
and driving Billy. 

‘‘Well,” Mc. Stone said, smiling, ‘‘if you are satis- 
fied, we ares The children wouldn’t exchange the 
goat for a wilderness of monkcys.”’ 

About the first of August is the time when ministers 
as well as other folks go away for a vacation, and 
when the Stones decided to go up to the Green Mount- 
ains for a month or twothbere was a great deal of con- 
sultation as to how the live stock was to be disposed 
of while the house was closed. Pluto, the dog, could 
go up to Uncle Jacob’s farm, and Kettles, the cat, 
would stay under the piazza and around the yard, 
feeding on the mice that would be left over after the 
family bad gone away; but what could be done with 
Billy ? Mr. Stone thought it would cost too much to 
take him along, and the children thought that they 
didn’t care to go away without him, and altogether 
the prospect of a vacation seemed robbed of half its 
charm. 

At last, one fortunate morning, Mr. Stone came up 
from the depot, and announced that Billy had received 
a free pass to the mountains, and might pack his trunk 
at his leisure. A conductor on the railroad who went 
to Mr. Stone’s church had heard how badly the chil- 
dren felt because Billy was to be left at home, and 
declared that iis minister’s family shouldn’t go awhy 
without their carriage, and had straightway handed 
ov2r & mysterious piece of paper, saying: ‘‘ There! 
that'll take the beast as far as you want to go;” 
and the goat’s fate was decided. They were to start 
at five o’clock in the morning, and about an hour be- 
fore daybreak Billy was startled out of a little cat- 
nap that he had been taking by acouple of express- 
men who marched into the yard, seized him in their 
arms, and, putting him down in a wagon full of trunks 
and luggage of a)] kinds, trundled him off to the depot 
before he could say Jack Robinson. For some reason 
or other, perhaps because he behaved like a well-bred, 
respectable goat, or possibly on account of that mys- 
terious ticket which was tied around his neck, Billy 
was a favorite with every one on the road, and, when- 
ever the train stopped long enough for Charlie and bis 
father to get out, they would walk along to the end of 
the platform, to find some one feeding him with clover 
picked up by the wayside, or bits left over from some- 
body’s breakfast. It was quite a triumphal journey 
for Billy, who had never had so much attention paid 
him in all his life before, and Charlie began to think 
that he himself was quite a distinguished character 
for owning an animal thateattracted so much admira- 
tion. 

The children thought they never would come to 
the Green Mountains; and as the last hour dragged 
wearily away and the train wound slowly up among 
the shadowy hills, they kept saying, ‘‘ Papa, what 
time is ij ?’ ard Mr. Stone would take out his watch 
and sxy, ** Turee o’clock.” Then they would wait a 
long \i se—it seemed like a month—and a little voice 
would whisper: ‘' Papa, is it four o’clock now ?” and 
again the watch would appear. ‘‘Ten minutes past 
three, Nelly ;’ and the little head would sink back on 
the seat in despair that the time should go so slowly. 
At last, after the watch had been out often enough, to 
weaken the stem-winder and discourage the main 
spring, the brakeman roared out, ‘‘ Green Mountains !” 
and the Stones scrambled up and gathered together 
their shawls and bundles in as much of a burry as if 
they hadn’t been watching for and expecting that 
very summons ever since five o’clock in the morning. 

Now, it happened that the next day after the Stones 
arrived in Green Mountains, the great London Circus 
was coming to town; and when Charlie drove Billy 
up the pretty, shady street, the people, who had never 
had a goat in that region before, thought that part of 


the menagerie had come on ahead of time, and ran out 
of their shops and houses to Jook at the little turnout 
as if it had been the baby elephant or something of 
the kind; and Charlie feit himself getting quite red in 
the face as the crowd of beys followed him all the way 
up to the house where the family was going to board. 
However, the boys were all nice, good-natured boys, 
who did not tease or quarrel, and after Charlie and 


the children came to know them they liked them very 


much, and they all had lots of fun together. They 
used to go out into the woods, taking Billy and the 
wagon with them, and riding by turns, little Nelly 
having more rides than any one else because she was 
the smallest, and also because she was the only lady 
of the party, and of course they liked to be polite to 
her. The days went like the wind until it came to the 
Sundays, and I grieve to say that though these chil- 
dren had a minister for a father, and ought to have 


enjoyed a whole month of Sundays, strange as it may. 


seem, they were not very fond of the day, and some- 


times wished there was no such thirg in the world. 


You see, the great trouble was that they were all of 
them very active, restless little people, and it was 
hard work for them to go to church and sit still for an 
hour or 80, especially if the sermon was long and 
they didn’t understand it. To be sure, that was no 
reason for staying at home. What would become of 
us allif-we always did just as we liked! Of course 
they went to church, every soul of them ; inthe first 
place, because it was right, and at the Stones’s it was 
fully understood that when there was a duty before 


them there was no way but to march straight un to it 


without any nonsense. Another reason was that they 


knew, as well as the.rest of us, that no boys who ex- 
pect to be Presidents, or girls who are growing up | 


into lovely, beautiful ladics, ever make a practice of 
staying away from God’s house. So), every Sunday, 
Charlie, and Dick, and Nellie marched off to church 
like loyal soldiers, and were willing to wait till by and 
by for their reward. The first Sunday in Green Mount- 
ains was not quite as tiresome as usual, for there was a 
new church lo look at, and the children were amused 
with watching the singers in the choir, who sat up 
behind the pulpit instead of at the other end of the 
church, as they did at home. But when the second 
Sunday came sround, and the novelty was worn off, 
the prospect of spending the morning sitting still ina 
straight-backed pew, instead of racing about on the 
fields, did not seem any more attractive than usual. 
‘*Oh! Billy,” said Charlie, as he came down the lawn, 
all fresh and rosy in his white Sunday clothes, ‘I 
wish I was you and could stay at bome all day long, 
and do nothing but eat :” and the goat tossed his horns 
and pulled at his halter as if he wished tbat he could 
be one of the children and go to church and hear the 
singing, like other folks. 7 

‘*'You can’t go, poor fellow!” Dick said, patting him 
on the head. ‘‘ You're only a poor old goat, and you 
haven’t any Sunday clothes,” — 

And little Nelly looked up and asked in her lisping 
way, ‘‘ Mamma, will there be goatsin heaven?” And 
Mrs. Carter said she must ask papa, who was out of 
town that day; and before he came back Nellie had 
forgotten all about it. 

The church was very fu)l that morning, and as the 
weather was hot, the sexton had left the doors open, in 
hopes of catching any little stray breeze that might 
be wandering about and inclined to go to meeting. 
There was one door in what is caijled the transept, 
which opened on to the green church-yard, and Char- 
lie, from where he sat, could look out at the trees, 
waving in a slow, sleepy way, and sometimes a bird 
would fiy past, and the child wondered what people 
would do if some day it should come in and perch on 
one of the. pipes of the big organ and sing with the 
choir. ‘Oh, dear!” he thought to himself, ‘‘if some- 
thing only would happen!” Mamma had said that 
the minister was a young man, but Charlie was sure 
that he had never been a boy, or he wouldn’t thunder 
away s) long in that tiresome, mysterious fashion 
about Darwin and Huxley, who, the child concluded, 
must be people in the Bible, though he couldn’t re- 
member that he had ever heard of them before. He 
could not see any sign that the remorseless o!d young 
man ever meant to stop preaching, and his poor little 
legs began to have dreadful growing pains in them, 
when he seemed to hear a little faint ‘‘ ba-a” that re- 
minded him of Billy—happy Billy! who was quietly 
browsing away on clover and green apples under the 
great twisted tree in Mr. Jenkins’s back garden. 

Pretty soon there was another ‘' ba-a,” louder than 
the first, and, looking out of the door, who should he 
see but Billy himself, joyously trotting up to church, 
as if he had as good a right there as anybody. Charlie 
rubbed his eyes to see if he were really dreaming, and 
then looked at mamma; but she was thinking of 
Darwin and Huxley, and had neither seen nor heard 
Billy. Then Charlie nudged Dick, but Dick was quite 
a little boy, and his head didn’t reach up high enough 


to see over the top of the seats,and out of the door, 
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and so hé only jooked cross and said, ‘‘ Let me alone.” 
Charlie began to feel a dreadful responsibility about 
his goat, and his face grew quite red as Billy came 
nearer and nearer. 

‘‘Mark my words, men and brethren,” said the 
minister, ‘‘all these theories are built on a common 
fallacy.” And just then Billy stepped into the aisle, 
and, looking serenely around on the congregation, 
gave a loud ‘‘ba-a!” Then, you may be sure, Mrs. 
Stone looked around, and so did all the little boys and 
girls in the church, and so did their mammas and 
papas, and even little Nell lifted her sleepy head, and 
rubbed her eyes open. 

‘*Charlie,” said mamma, Jooking dreadfully anxious, 
‘*you must catch Billy as quietly as possible, and take 
him home,” and the child slipped out of the pew, and 
met the goat just at the foot of the pulpit stairs,-and, 
though I have no doubt it was a great disappointment 
to be caught and carried off before he had a chance to 
hear the end of Darwin and Huxley, the little wan- 
derer rubbed his head against his master’s Sunday 
jacket, and followed him meekly down the aisle and 
back to his home under the apple-tree: Charlie was 
very much relieved and delighted to find, when the 
people came home from church, that every one, even 
mamma, was inclined to laugh at Billy’s adventure, 
though Mrs. Stone said, very decidedly, that he must 
be tied up more carefully, and that the boys must not 
let this thing happen again. 

It was the goat’s first and last appearance in church, 
for, though Cnarlie would say. with a sigh, as the Sun- 
days came around, ‘Oh, Billy! if you only could 
come for me again,” Billy was provided with a new 
and strong rope, and he really was too well-behaved 
ever to spoil a sermon again. — 

‘‘How queer things are in tbis world, anyway,” 
Charlie said to his mamma. ‘' Folks who want to 
stay at home have to go to church, and those who 
want to go to church have to be tied up at home! I 
wonder what’s the reason?” And Mrs. Carter said, as 
she often did when she was busy or puzzled, that he 
must ask pape. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear. Nephews and Nieces : 
HIS is atime when most of you are making and 
receiving visits—if not of weeks or days, at least 
for an afternoon. Picnics, clam-bakes, excursions of 
all sorts, fill the summer days and evenings with merri- 
ment. There are duties which belong to the visitor or 
guest, and to the visited or host. It would not be 
necessary to speak of them if every one acted upon the 
prirciple of the Golden Rule. 

If, when Rob comes to invite Bert to go fishing, 
each tried to help the other have a good time, I am 
sure the strings of fish would be quite as long, and 
everything would be much better than it is now, for I 
hear complaints that ‘‘ You took tha place I found,” 
and ‘* You frightened my biggest fish away,” and ‘It 
was all your fault that my line got snarled.” 

When Bessie comes to spend the afternoon and take 
tea with Katy, and one wants to “ play house,” and 


- the other won’t rlay anything if she can’t play ‘‘sell 


things ;” when Katy insists that Bessie shall be her 
‘‘child,” and Bessie is determined they shall be ‘‘ two 


ladies and have 3 tea-party,” then each has forgotten 


to behave as a guest and a hostess should. 

And the older ones—ah! I sometimes think years do 
not add gentleness and grace, manliness and courtesy, 
to many of my young people who were charming 
children. At a picnic, how often two or three sepa- 
rate themselves from the rest of the company when 
their presence would add greatly to the enjoyment of 
the whole! Occasionally, though not often, Iam happy 
to say, there is a selfish choice of the best places, and 
a neglect todo afair share of the work. There is 
some excuse for the last, because there are always one 
or two generous people in every company who take 
the greatest burdens and do four times their share of 
the work. 

Taen there are the ine visits when there are 
rainy days and stupid evenings, when the visitor 
mopes and the host is neglectful, when self, and not 
another, is the object to be cared for. There is no 
pleasure in this wo1ld which does not have to be paid 


for in some way. If you want to enjoy the pleasure 


of a host you must accept the restrictions which the 
entertainment of another brings. If you enter a house 
as a guest, and receive the favors which are given 
you, you must accept, and that gladly, the sacrifices 
which come with them. And there are joys of giving 
as well as of getting; greater joys, too. Try in these 


weeks of recreation to see, hour by hour, how much 


gladness youcan bring to the hearts of your com- 
panions, and tell me if your own is not filled with joy. 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I got your pretty card, and thank you very much for it. My 
brother and sister got theirs, too. We have two real black cats, and 
one Maitese cat, My sister Elsie goes in town to school, but she 


what the money is used for the cousins are sending ? 


are very pretty. I forgot to ask you if I can be one of your nieces. 


‘him to mortify you by any such habits. Scratching 


comes home every week. I have sent ten cents for the homeléess 
boys and girls, and I hope it did them some good, although it was so 
little. I am eight years old, and like to go to echool. We have some 
pretty crocuses in bloom; I would like to send you some, but can- 
not. I like to read the letters in The Christian Union. 
Your loving niece, , Magrisz B. 8, 

Your letter has waited patiently since the early spring 
flowers, and now it is midsummer. I should like to 
send you a passion- flower I just picked from our vine, 
but it will last only a little time here, and would be 
quite spoiled in a letter. Your ten cents did good, I 
am sure, and I hope you will send more some time. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received your beautifal Christmas card you sent me, and thank 
you very much forit, I will be cleven years old next July. I have 
four dolis; their names are Rafy, Anna,and Sue. [ hed a Christ- 
masf-tree, and it was. very pretty. Will you tell me what Queen 
Victoria’s last name is? for I never heard it. I go to school, and 
study the fourth reader, arithmetic, spelling, and geography, and 
drawing. One of my dolls has no name. Wonolé you please tell me 
a pretty name for it? I have a cat named Effie, I go to Sunday- 
echool I wrote to you once before. I like my Sunday-school 
teacher. Her name is Miss Hattie B. I must bring my letter toa 
close. Your loving niece, Mary E. P. 

Your birthday has come and gone, and about one- 
seventeenth of your next year has already passed. 
Do you know enough of fractions to understand that ? 
Be careful not to let the other sixteen-seventeenths 
pass without your accomplishing a great deal. I have 
made a few corrections in your letter. See if you can 
discover them, and at the end of the year write me 
again, and I will see the improvement. How would 
you like Elsie for your doll’s name? that is Trixie’s 
favorite doll’s name. 

HovuGuTon, Mich, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I have been reading your letters, or rather The Christian Union 
My friend and I are writing to; you together. We are both taking 
music lessons, and are much interested in them, and we like our 
teacher very much, as he is so kind. The snow ia just going away, 
and we are tired of winter. We wish to become one of your nieces. 

H. KiTT1E G. 

There are beautiful duets for two little friends to 
play together. Do you play any of Diabelli’s or Schu- 
bert’s simple duets? 

OBERLIN, Ohio. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Grandfather takes The Christian Union, and has taken it ever 
since I can remember. : 

We have no peta but a one-year-old brother. 

I was very much interested in the historical puzzle in verse that 
was preeented some time during the winter, but did net see the 
paper in which the anewer was printed. Will you please tell me 


] am nearly fifteen, but have not given up my dolls yet; but I am 
afraid I shall have to sou. 

I am eure you must be very busy if you answer all the letters sent 
to you. 

My sister Margaret is writing to you, and if it will take too much 
of your time to answer us both you can answer my question in her 
letter. From your loving niece, E.vorseE 8. 

I am sorry you missed seeing the answer; if I had 
an extra copy of the paper containing it I would send 
itto you. The money which is sent to ‘‘ Charity ” is 
used for sending homeless children in New York to 
homes in the West. We think that if we want the 
world to grow better than it is we must not let boys 
and girls grow up to learn wickedness in the streets of 
a city, and we think they are more likely to be good 
men and women if they are put into a country home 
and taught to be industrious and honest, and that they 
will make other good homes by and by. What do you 
think about it? 

SouTH WEsTEBLO, 1853, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I am a little girl seven years old. My papa takes The Christian 
Union, and I want to be one of your nieces. I have one brother; he 
is fourteen years old. His name is Clayton. My papa went to 
Albany city last week, and got mea scrap-book for cards. I send 
ten cents for the poor cnildren. Yours with love, 

JENNIE BELL 8. 

Put your cards neatly in your book, do not daub the 
paste on the leaves, and when your book is filled you 
will enjoy entertaining little children with it. Be- 
sides, you can see how much prettier the last pages are 
than the first, showing your improvement in taste. 

OBERLIN, July 15, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My cousin Margie told me that yon wrote stories in The Christian 
Union, and my cousin Eloise asked me if I did not want to write to 
you, and I said I would like to. I have never read The Christian 
Union, but I should like to very much. I am nine years old. My 
little cousin Johnnie cannot creep, but he scratches his head just 
like an old man, I play two duets with my cousin Margie, and they 


CHARLOTTE S&S. F. 

I hope you will not laugh at your little cousin when 
he scratches his head. It may look funny now, but 
when you are a young lady and your Cousin John—no 
longer Johnnie—comes to visit you, you will not want 


any part of the body, cleaning ears, or nose, or teeth, 
or nails, in company is very impolite. Such attentions 
to the body should be given in the dressing room, and 
I have noticed that, however much may be said to tall 
youths about such things, the habits of their infancy 
and childhood are hard to overcome. A dear little 
baby came to see me this morning, and I noticed that. 
his mother gently put his finger down whenever he 


put it in his mouth, and she quietly reproved the older 


people for Jaughing he pulled his hand away 
from one who offered to **shake hands.” And she 
was right not to have him thimk, even in his babyhood, 
that rudeness can be funny. , 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little girl six years old. Will you 'et me be one of your 


nieces? I have never tricd to write a letter before. I can’t print 
very well, so I bave to get some one to write this forme. I have & 


Jitule brother four years old; bis name is Crandall. We both goto 


school this summer. Ou-~ school is not very far—only in the library; 
and when we are very good our teacher gives us each a pretty card. 
I am learning to spell, and read, ard print. I have a little calf of my 
own named Eila Caroline, and next summer when I am large enongh 
to ride I am going to havea pony. Will you please print this letter 
in your paper? From your loving niece, Brs 1£ K, C, 

I should like a letter of your own printing even if it 
were not very well done. Is not Ella Caro'ine rather 
long for a calf’s name? When ele grows to be a cow, 
and you want to call ber to come and be milked, will 
you say E!la Caroline, Ella Caroline, Ella‘Caro'ine? I 
bope you will let me know what name you give your 
pony. I know a ‘‘ Dot,” a ‘‘ Dixie,” a ‘‘ Kelpie,” but 
those names may be too short for you, and you might 
like Aristophinatipararhemus. | 


CHARITY’S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, -. $589 52 
Reuben Carter Twichell, -. . «+. « 10 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENGE. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDIES NOS, 5), 51, AND 52. 


Tapestry. Prov. xxx1., 22. 

By Bathsheba to Solomon. Arras, Raphae!. 

Raphael designed for Leo X., the celebrated cartoons for the tap- 
estry of one of the chambers of the Vatican. 

In the reigns of Heary VIII. and JamesI of England, and Henry 
IV. and Louis XIV. of France, great patrondge was given thie 
manufacture. Gobelin, Le Brun, Colbert. Arras. Tne ‘* Jervea- 
lem Chamber " derived ite name from the tapestry pictures of Jeru- 
salem that adorned ita walls. 


Book. Berlin, Dresden, Munfchb, Paris, Flerence, Rome, Madrid, 
St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, London, Oxford, Cambridge, Fadin- 
borougb, Dublin, Washington, New York, Boston, hil»delphia, 
Baltimore, P otemy, Solon, Cicero, Aristotle, and others. ‘The bee h, 
palm, and papyrus ; things used in the manufacture of boots. Ben. 
Franklin. Sheeps, goats. The Vatican. Theinventors of the print- 
jpg press: Gutenberg, of Mentz; Kinig, of Saxony; Cowper, ad Wal- 
ters, and Hoe, of England ; Treadwell, and Adams, and Clymer, and 
Bullock, of the United States. 

Bible References: Pe.x)., 7. Rev. chap. v.: Job xxxi., 35: Num. 
xxi., 14. 1@am.x., 25; 2Sam.i., 18. 1 Kings iv., 33, 34; xi., 41. 1 
Ohron. xxix., 29; 2Chron. xx., 34; xxnxiii., 18, 19%. Rev. x., 2, 10; 
37: 


In Bible Study read ‘‘ fro for thousand.” 

Thorn. Gen. iii., 18; 8t. John xix., 1, 2; Num. xxxili., 55: 28am. 
xxiij., 6. Pe. Iviil, exviit.. Xv., 19; xxiv., 31; Cant. il, 
2. Hosea ix., 6. Matt. vii.¢ 16; Markiv., 7,18. — 

Thorn-back. and Thornbut 

Thorn bush. Thorn-hedge. 

Thorn-app!e, or Stramonium. 

Baron Stirck, of Vienna 

General! Grant. 

Thorn and Copernicus. 


PUZZLES. 
DOUBLE aCROAPTIC. 
A multitude. 
Harry. 
To reach. 
Stopped. 
The old plural of ** cow.”’ 
To amuse, 
Downfall. 
The imperative mood of a Latin verb, signifying **to do 
Periods of time. 
Initials and finals form the name of an author and the title 
one of his works. ll ©. W. K. 


CHARADE. 

m. ‘fret is found in peace and war; 
It cheera the soldier’s heart ; 

And in the fight and at the fate 
It plays part. 


My next is known in ev'ry clime—- 
Of ev’ry sort and size; 

For beauty and for uze "tis formed— 
Quite worthiess and a prize. 


My whole belongs to womankind-- 
No man may meddle here— 
In ages dark and ages light 
To female souls ’tis dear. A 
BoB anv Dorornr. 
DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2 Toperuse. 3. To sing or warble, 4. Yarn made 
from combed wool, 5. Celebrated. 6. Showed T. A letter. 
Witt A. METTR, . 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
-i-d-e. M. C. 
SQUARE WORD. 
A capital city. A covering. Favor. Pertaining to theeun. To 
raise up. BE. W. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 12. 


Bill of Fare.—Fire-crackers. 
Positive, and Comparatives,—Clam-or, see-r, sob-er, comfort-er, 
success-or, cat-er, flow-er, plumb-er, wait-er, mine-r. 

Poetical Acroatic.— T-hemeelves 

H-uman 

A-pgels 

N-oble 

A-ctian 

T-ime 

O-dors 

P-ain 

8-uffer: 

I-ll 

S-unshine.—Thanatopsls, 
Oorrect answers ‘received from B, H. L. . 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


ART MISCELLANY. 

The example which bas been set by the ‘‘ Century” 
and ** Harper’s Magszine” in the matter of prizes has 
been followed at intervals by the smaller magazines. 
The **Continent” recently offered a prize for the best 
wood-engravings by women, and now the newly 
started magszine for boys, ‘‘ Mastery,” comes forward 
announcing fourteen cash prizes, amounting to one 
hundred and fifty dollars, for the best fourteen pen- 
and-ink sketches that may be submitted illustrating 
any of the Ioternational Lessons of the current quar- 
ter, reserving only the right to purchase the successful 
drawings at market rates, the payment thereof to be 
in addition to the prizes. The Rev. Charles S. Robin- 
son, D.D., of New York, will be the judge of the 
competing drawings. The object of the offer is to en- 
courage among young people the study and practice 
of the useful art of free-hand drawing with pen and 
ink. Those who are desirous of learning more about 
these prizes will find full particulars of the proposed 
competition in the issue of ‘‘Mastery” for July 26, 
which can be obtained by sending to the ‘‘ Mastery ” 
office, 842 Broadway, N. Y. Too much cannot be said 
in favor of any wholesome and wisely planned under- 
taking for training in young people the artistic sense, 
the faculty of observation, and the deftness of work- 
manship which shall combine to produce work of 
real and permanent value. And while speaking of 
this matter we are prompted to call our readers’ atten- 
tion to the work of Mr. Charles G. Leland, of Phila- 
delphia, in the field of Industrial Art Education. He 
has/an article in the July ‘‘St. Nichclas” on beaten 
brass work, showing, in that simple and attractive way 
that makes one feel prompted to try it immediately, 
his methods of instruction in this one department. 
There are illustrations of designsand of the tools neces- 
sary in the work, and any boy or girl with an eye for 
a good design might take up the work at once and 
with practice produce creditat le if not valuable results. 
This artic'e is but a pleasant glimpse of Mr. Leland’s 
work, however, the fu)] importance of which in all its 
branches of practical teaching, from repoussé work to 
rag carpets, may be had in one of the circulars which 
our Government dispenses free on application. Teachers 
and those interested in this question of art-training in 
children will do well to send to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington for this treatise on Industrial Art ip 
Schools by Charles G. Leland. Merely as matter of 
information it possesses great interest for the casual 
reader, while teachers and workers will value it for its 
practical suggestions and the experience of one whose 
zeal in the right education of popular taste has been 
great. 

We saw last week an editorial paragraph in one of 
the Jarge New York dailies, the ‘‘ Tribune,” we think, 
which touched rather pertinently on this very ques- 
tion of ‘‘ popular taste.” It was entitled ‘‘A Hint to 
Builders,” and we quote it herewith as a new idea in 
the house-building line, although wedo not quite agree 
in such sweeping condemnation of the Queen Anne 
‘*horrors” at our mountain and seaside resorts. To 
say the least, they are in better taste and vastly more 
in harmony with the landscape than the pretentious 
Grecian-temple architecture of fifty and sixty years 
ago, while we cannot believe that they are more of an 
offense to the traveler’s eye or appear more incongru- 
ous than would the sight of a ‘ broad, solid, richly 
carved” Norwegian house planted in the midst of a 
barren, gleaming sand-beach such as forms the sites 
for dwellings at many of our summer resorts. We 
did not mean to argue, however, and so here is the 
paragraph : 

A HINT TO BUILDERS, 


Here is an idea for the tens of thousands of nature-loving city 
people who are rearing pasteboard villas on every sea-beach and 
mountain-top. The ubiquitous Queen Anne cottage Is becoming al- 
most as much of a horror to the traveler as the frantic adjuration to 
** Bay Jones's Hendrake Pills.” 

Why not let Q1ecen Anne sleep, and build log-houses? A leg-house 
ie warm in winter and cool in summer. It is unpretentious, cheap, 
and, if modeled after the ancient Norwegian dwelling, highly pict. 
uresqne. Timber houses from Norway ure now imported into Eng- 
land, the abundance of forests and low rates of labor making them 
cheap. The beams of the second story project over the lower, and 
the ends of these heavy timbers, with the arches of the porches and 
roofa, are carved heavi'y. The entire house is constructed of wood, 
the wainscoting being of the richly tinted native deals, and the floors 
of oak, polished and varnished. But instead of the flimsy card- 
board edifice in which Americans, with their inexhaustible wealth of 
forests, deligat, the Norwegian honse is broad, solid, riehly carved, 
ita varied exterior giving fine effects of light and shade, and when set 
among trees it offers the 'ype of a heartsome, endaring home. 


SCIENCE MISCELLANY. 

The vast progress which man has already made in 
his conquest of the powers of the air, of electricity 
specially, was vividly illustrated to us last week on 
reading a paragraph in ‘‘ Nature” descriptive of the 
National Museum at Washington, which is as follows: 


* That building is one of the best examples in the United States 
of the practical application of electricity. In so large a building it 
was found advisable to take advantage of the best means of com- 


munication, first being its system of telephones and call-bells, by 
which those in any room can communicate with every room in the 
building. Twenty-six telephones are connected by a local telephone 
«xchange, which im turn is connected with the main telephone 
office of the city. The result is that but three messengers are 
needed in this vast establishment. The photographic laboratory is 
independent of the sun, owing to the electric light there used. If 
one of the 850 windows or 230 doors is opened, a bell rings, and an 
electric annunciator shows to an attendant at the main office which 
window or door itis. This system is soon to be applied to every 
case of specimens. The watchmen at night, also, are kept to their 
posts by hourly releasing an electric current at certain stations, 
which pierces a dial and records their visit. The sixteen clock dials 
are likewise ran by electric currents.” 


If these statements surprise one with their revela- 
tious of what man has succeeded in finding out— 
positive wisdom, we might call it—one which we 
are about to quote will cause man’s sphere of 
knowledge to seem comparatively small after all, 
when, with all his attainments, he is unable to 
tell where the bottom of a lake goes to when 
the bottom falls out. For thisisjust what has happened 
in one of those great Western districts where every- 
thing is done on a large scale or else not at all. They 
are not content with the simple drying up of a spring, 
but must needs have an entire mountain lake, with all 
its appurtenances for the convenience of sportsmen, 
vanish from their sight like a dream. Verily the West 
is a great country ! 


** Red Fish Lake, above Sawtooth City, on the summit of the Saw- 
tooth range of mountains, in the Wood River region, Idaho, has 
dropped through the bottom. The lake had an area of several miles, 
and was many fathoms in depth. It was on the summit of one of 
the peaks of the range, some 11,000 feet elevation above the sea, and 
surrounded by heavy timber, which rendered it a delightful place of 
resort in summer for camping, fishing, and boasting parties. The 
lake has been there since the white man has known the country, but 
jately—the day of the occurrence is not known—the bottom feil out. 
The country formation is granite and limestone, and an immense 
fissure has opened, whether caused by separation or settling of the 
earth’s surface or from voicanic action is not known. At present 
the bed of the jake is dry, and presents the appearance of a deep 
vorge or valley on the summit of the mountains. The lake has 
always contained millions of red fish, and been a favorite resort for 
bear, deer, and other game. Where the fish went to is As mucha 
mystery as where the water went.’’—[ Hailey (Idaho) Times. 


Books and Authors. 


BIBLE THEOLOGY AND MODERN THOUGHT." 


The table of contents shows the theological topics 
and suggests the line of discussion in this book: ‘'L 
Introductory; IJ. Something; IIL Some One; IV. 
Tri-Unity; V. Goodness and Severity; VI. Atone- 
ment; VII. Miracles.” The aim is to show the rea- 
sonableness of evangelical doctrine. Prof. Townsend’s 
versatility in authorship is well known; and his inter- 
esting style has become familiar to multitudes of 
readers of his previous works. We are not surprised 
to hear that this treatise has been adopted at Chautau- 
qua as a text-book in the department of Christian 
science and philosophy. We do not hesitate to com- 
mend it to the general public as an exceedingly bright 
discussion, entirely in the interest of the recogniz:d 
evangelical system, of some of the deep questions in 
theology that have become popularized in our day. Its 
tone is temperate; there is an avoidance of harshness 
and discourtesy toward the leaders of atheistic thought, 
and—perhaps a more difficult achievement—toward 
even Christian brethren who are bold enough to differ 
by various shadings from stardard orthodoxy. It 
abounds in quotations from writers of all manner of 
belief,or non-belief; these quotations are from authors 
of recognized and representative standing, and, besides 
beginning On the title-page and being sprinkled plenti- 
fully through the body of the work, they are increased 
in number by a supplement which amounts to one- 
quarter of the book. This shows enthusiastic, wise, 
and faithful research, and will be helpful to many 
readers ; yet, evidently, such vast use of quotations is 
not indicative of original and independent thought. 
There is originality ; but it is not in the thoughts, the 
substance of the argument, but in the alert and in- 
genious array of usual materials, often with much 
rhetorical force. 

As to the general method, it consists in appealing 
on each successive theme to what the author chooses 
to term ‘‘Sources of Theological Information,” four 
in number: matter, mind, history, the Bible. This 
artificial and conventional classification may have been 
chosen as being of easy general use; not denying its 
merit in that direction, we question its accuracy and 
its guidance in a philosophical scheme. Are all these 
‘*sources,” or are some of them departments, or 
agencies? Are there no other sources of equal impor- 
tance? This work, after the modern custom, assigns 
an important place to ‘‘ working hypotheses.” There 
is a sense in whicid all our investigative thinking, out- 
side of mathematical demonstration, is hypothesis at 
one stage or another; but this fact gives no properly 
separate place to hypothesis ; and to establish hypoth- 
esis as of distinct, independent value gives every 


' Bible Theology and Modern Thought. By L. T. Townsend, D.D. 


(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 


sharp and brilliant guesser a sort of roving commission 
to reconstruct the uuiverse by theories to which some 
epecial royal privilege is thought to attach. We 
question no man’s right to guess: we deny that the 
guess has special prerogative. Our author recog- 
nizes this danger; we wish that he and other 
esteemed writers would let the working bypotheses 
take care of themselves on the common open fiel 
of thought, with no peculiar dignity or rights above 
other methods of thinking. Indeed, such usurpa- 
tion has been reached by the overworking of this 
intellectual privilege (which doubtless has its fises 
in its place) that it may be necessary to prohibit it al- 
together for a time by public law of the intellectual 
commonwealth. As the case now stands, a ‘‘ working 
hypothesis,” whose work seems mostly vagrancy, calls 
seven Other working hypotheses more vagrant than 
itself to stand with it and support it as a system of 
science or theology; and the last state of the popular 
cosmogony or theodicy is worse than the first ; for, as 
by enchantment, through slow degrees the complex 
metaphysical dream, so interlaced with supporting 
lines and so self-consistent, gets acceptance as fact. 
It is due, however, to this author to add that he is 
singularly free from this abuse, and we judge that 
only his aim at fairness and candor led him to give 
honor to this overworked and dangerous metbod. We 
question, however, his Rule 7 on this subject (new 
since Hamilton’s day) as liable to work both ways— 
reversely as well as in the one direction which is in- 
stanced. 


Under the Trinity some of the analogies as given 
must be deemed inadequate and misleading. In gen- 
eral, Prof. Townsend has avoided weakening his argu 
ment by adherence to terms of traditional theology: 
he stands for the essence of the truth, as, for instance, 
in his statement of the atonement. It was probably a 
rhetorical temptation, always perilous to a theologian, 
which led to the statement that ‘‘retributive justice 
with drawn sword demands the merited punishment of 
ail.” This is true of God—in a poetic sense. It is all 
the truth that man at certain stages of his growthis able 
to grasp. But in simple fact God, whose supreme 
revelation is Christ, is not to be parceled out into his 
attributes, as though acting now in vengeance, now in 
gentleness. He acts always in oa1e undivided love ; 
and in this fullness of his being he does not demand 
the merited punishment of any sinner, not even the 
vilest, who by repentance through faith in the Lamb of 
God stands joined to the great Redeemer. The decisive 
fact is not man’s merit; it is God’s grace. It is funda- 
mentally unscriptural theology which pictures God as 
desirous to mete out ‘‘merited punishmen'.” It is re- 
vealed in the Old Testament and in the New that God 
is always seeking to withhold, instead of inflicting, 
‘merited punishment;” that his government is not 
‘retributive justice,” but long-suffering grace. And 
in the New Testament it is revealed that Christ is not 
some late divine expedient to satisfy retributive jus- 
tice, but the gift of God’s eterna! grace in self-sacritice 
for a world which God ‘‘so loved” while men were 
yet sinners ; in other words, that God’s justice is always 
included in his love, and that as he created the world 
only in and through Christ Jesus, so he governs it, and 
judges it, and recompenses men in it, from Adam 
down to the final day, only in and through the same 
Christ Jesus. ‘‘The Father judgeth no man;” they 
who shal] hear the final awful word ‘‘ Depart!” shall 
hear it from the lips of no ‘‘ retributive justice,” but 
from the lips of the Crucified. 

This author’s style is well-known as graceful, clear, 
and strong; but is marred by such expressions as 
‘* Bible-heresy,” ‘‘theory-blinded.” The title-page has 
a disagreeable effect of blackuess; but the volume as a 
whole is of comely aspect. 


The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetis. By Richard P. 
Hallowell. (Boston: Houghton, M:fll.n & Co.) The author 
of this daintily bound essay well describes its character when 
he states in a prefatory note that ‘‘the object of this little 
volume is to correct popular fallacies and to assign to the 
Quakers their true place in the early history of Massachu- 
eetts.” In the first chapter there is a concise and dignified 
account of the rise of Quakerism and its devoted proclamation 
of the value of religious tolerance and personal right con- 
duct, clean thinking and living. ‘‘ Quakerism,” says the 
author, ‘‘iu its social and moral aspect, was the synonym 
for brotherly love, purity, simplicity, integrity, and benevo- 
lence.” In their unwritten creed and essential doctrines of 
faith the Quakers held, in substance, with the Church of 
Kngland. Their reverend waiting on the moving of the 
Holy Spirit, the illumination of the Divine Light, was a 
peculiarity of worship much in advance of the material con- 
dition of the Christianity of thut day, but at the present 
time the Church of Christ at large accepts these leadings of 
the Holy Spirit as of the most profound importance. It 
might be readily supposed that men thus inspired would 
initiate advanced reforms ; but that nearly two hundred years 
before Christians in general roused themselves to practical 
interest in such matters we should find Quakers not only 
preaching to the heathen at home and abroad, but accom- 
plishing the most radical successes in ministering to convicts 
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and malefuctors, freeing slaves, and instituting temperance 
reform, almost passes belief. Plain men and women, chiefly 
illiterate, in the most single-hearted manner, not only lived 
nobly, but even became inspired to speak the truth in a 
manner that in the highest degree comported with the dig- 
nity of the subject of their discourse. Protestant, in a real 
sense, they doubtless were, but protestants against corrupt 
living rather than erroneous doctrine, marching always with 
the Christian Bible in their hands and the Christian prayer 
on their lips. In this manner they invaded the civilized 
world, and Massachusetts as a part of it. The powers of the 
devil, if we may use the term as applied to demon-possessed 
ministers of the gospel, naturally resisted the advent of these 
simple people, who carried everything before them. We would 
not dwell, even if space permitted, on the horrible persecu- 
tion inflicted on these simple, harmless Quakers, as attested 
by numerous contemporaneous documents appended to this 
book. The unvarnished tale of this six years’ reign of terror 
is too horrid to relate. It is more important to point ont 
that the victory of the Quakers was unqualified. With the 
exception of one or two frenzied expressions of word and 
deed growing cut of dire persecation, these despised Quakers 
displayed a moral heroism unsurpassed in its high charac- 
ter by anything recorded in history. To prove the truth of 
these assertions we simply refer the reader to the entire 
work before us, with the account of the invasion, of the 
measures for resistance and defense, of the warfare, of the 
character and conduct of the invaders, and of the cause of 
the war and its results; but more especially do we refer the 
reader to the appendix, where contemporaneous evidence 
from both sides, particularly the letters of the sufferers them- 
selves, attest the divine power of the Spirit that sustained 
them. Dignified and scholarly, and conceived in athoroaghly 
liberal spirit, we would commend this book to the considera- 
tion of a large public who have very little. correct compre- 
hension of the true belief and character of Quakers. 


English Towns and Districts. By Edward A. Freeman. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) The utterance of an accu- 


rate historian is always welcome, for it is sure to be interest- 


ing; and when there ie added a felicitous use of language, 
the pleasure is increased. This fine octavo volume, issued in 
the style for which Macmillan & Co. are famous, contains a 
series of addresses and sketches of various localities in Eng- 
land and Wales, with illustrations and map. They have 
previously appeared in the ‘‘Saturday Review,” ‘' Archxo- 
logical Journal,” ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’’ and ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Review.” The occasion of the meetings of the 
Historical Section of the Archeological Institute was im- 
proved by Dr. Freeman in giving an address on the local 
history of the place of meeting. The study of the towers of 
the primitive style, and buildings comparatively little known, 
rather than the great cathedrals and abbatial churches, 
specially occupied attention. The author says that the main 
object of euch a collection as this is not to go into the topo- 
graphical and antiquarian details of each place with the 
minuteness of a local antiquary, but to point out the chief 
historical and architectural! features of each place as a contri- 
bution to the general history of England. From Mr. Green 
he learned to look ‘‘on a town as a whole with a kind of 
personal history, instead of simply the place where such and 
such a church or castle was said to be found.”’ The addresses 
are all interesting and full of valuableinformation. They are 
models in the art of preserving what is valuable in local 
history. The entire absence of bombast that disfigures so 
many of the addresses on occasions of local celebrations in 
the Uniied States, and the interest that accompanies the 
presentation of the weighty matters of historical value, make 
them worthy of the most careful study of all who are about to 
essay an historical address. This is a companion volume to 
Historical and Architectural Sketches (chiefly Italian),” 
and ‘Subject and Neighbor Landa of Venice,” by the same 
author, and is as full of charming pictures and fascinating 
description as either of these attractive books. 


A Walk in Hellas. By Denton J. Snider. (Boston, James 
R. Osgood & Co.) Itis delightful to find a man who has 
time to stop and think, who is willing to leave express 
trains and steamboats that promise to save an hour in cross- 
ing the ocean at the risk of icebergs and exploding boilers, 
ete., and travel leisurely. The author even discarded the 
diligence, and took an actual walk through Greece. He 
went stored with knowledge of Greek history, and poetry, 
and art. While there he was a Greek, gave himeelf up to 
the Greek spirit and method, and the result is a volume that 
would delight the heroes of the early time to read, as it 
charms the thoughtful of to-day. Every spot-is made to 
exude its treasures, and even the common people, the com- 
mon homes, the common landscape, stir thoughts that flow 
with even movement, or quicken imaginations tnat take 
lofty and brilliant flight. If the author has written lengthily 
it is because he has taken time, and the time was well taken. 
The rapid reader, the telegraphic thinker, will have to pass 
this book, but he who would live a Greek life amid Greek 
scenes, with the enthusiasm of a native, has a feast before 
him when he opens this volume. 


The Rose. By H. B Ellwanger. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) One needs to be familiar with life iu one of 
our large cities to understand the amount of interest and 
the money-making Jabor expended on roses. When @ bunch 
of a dozen roses, each blossom of which is worth twenty-five 
cents, is a common ‘! waist-knot” for a lady ; when certain 
varieties of them are ‘‘in style” at times, and the market must 
be eupplied with thousands upon thousands of the fragile 
beauties, the culture of roses descends from the realms of the 
beautiful and becomes sordid. But, as the outer edge of a 
storm whose center is destructive may be only beneficent, so 
the ‘rage’ for flowers as a part of ostentatious display is 
not without its qualities of blessing. The rich and beautifu' 
‘‘ General Jacqueminot ” has found its way into many quiet 


gardens and heightens many a parlor where it would have 


been uaknown but for the fashion. This book, while pre- 


senting facts and suggestions useful to the professed gardener, 
is also an in‘eresting and helpful one to amateurs who find 
the rose at once the most satisfactory and the most disap- 
pointing of all the garden and house plants. 

English as She ts Spoke. With an Introduction by James 
Willington. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) ‘' We expect 
then, who the little book (for the care what we wrote him, 
and for rer typographical correction) that may be worth the 
acceptation of the studious persons, and especially of the 
youth, at which we dedicate him particularly.”’ This is 
literal quotation from the preface of one of the most ex- 
cruciativgly funny little books that has ever been given to 
the world, ‘‘The New Guide of the Conversation, in Portu- 
gunese and English.” Copies of the original edition are 
treasure-trove. The author was Senor Pedro Carolino, who, 
Mr. Willington tells us, wrote with serious purpose this little 
book, compiling it with the aid of a Portuguese-French 
phrase-book aud a French-English dictionary. The result 
is like what we have quoted above. The present book is not 
& reprint, but is a coliection of the most ludicrous passages 
in the original, comprising vocabularies, conversations, 
familiar dialogues, idiotisms, and proverbs. It is the first of 
a Parchment Paper Series to be published by this house, 
and is commendable in every way for its appearance aud 
make-up. 

Science in Short Chapters. By W. M. Williams. (New 
York: Fank & Wagualls.) This volume of ‘00 pages, bound 
in manilla (postal-card paper), and sold at twenty-five cents, 
is one of the Standard Library Series. Its contents are the 
same as those of the imported bound edition at ten or twelve 
times the price. It is a misce!lany in its topics: its more 
than forty articles treat of such subjects as ‘* Concert-Room 
Acoustics,” Action of Frost in Water-Pipes,” ‘* Fire -Clay 
and Anthracite,” *' Air of 8tove-Heated Rooms,” ‘‘ Domestic 
Ventilation,” ‘‘ Fuel of the 8un,” ‘Origin of Lunar Vol- 
canoes,” ‘‘Solidity of the Earth,’’ Formation of Coal,” 
‘* Meteoric Astronomy,” ‘* Science and Spiritualism,” ‘* Cor- 
rosiou of Building-Stones.” It demands intelligent but not 
necessarily scientific readers, and aims at popular iaterest. 
Some of its articles, however, require a general scientific 
knowledge and close thinking. Mr. Williams is well known 
as @ brilliant, original, and independent investigator and 
writer. ‘The Fuel of the Sun” is a specimen of his style 
of hypothesis, daring and ingenious, yet exceedingly well 
argued. fhe little book is instructive and iateresting—per- 
haps none the less so because of its positiveness of tone. 


The Chapel Hymnal, with Tunes. Compiled by 8. Lasar. 
(Biglow and Main.) This book of hymns and tunes is cer- 
tainly well calculated to accomplish the object the editor bas 
had in view; namely, ‘‘to prepare for the Chapel Hymnal a4 
collection of tunes worthy of their sacred use,’ and ‘‘ of 
such material as will truly assist the worship and uplift the 
taste of the people, both the old and the young.” These are 
laudable purposes, 4: d the first step toward accomplishing 
them has been mude in making selections from such ecclesias- 
tical composers as have heretofore been heard rarely outside 
of the Episcopal Hymnal. J. Barnby, the Rev. J. B. Dykes. 
W.H. Monk, Sir Harry Smart, J. W. Elliott, Bertbold Tours, 
Sir John Goss, Arthur Sullivan, W. C. Macfarren, are some 
of the names that occur oftenest, and, from tender association 


.with familiar beautiful bymns, guarantee a rare pleasure in 


this collection, which is marked throughout by excellent 
musical taste. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Murray, the English publisher, announces anew uniform 
edition of the works of Dean Stanley. 

—The Académie Francaise has awarded the prix Vitet of 
6,200 francs (#1,240) to Emile Montcgut for his translation of 
Shakespeare. 

—Lee & Shepard have just issued the concluding vol- 
umes—XIV. and XV.—of the ‘‘Complete Works of Charles 
Sumner."’ This work is sold only by subscription. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. have in preparation a life of Edward 
Bouverie Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and 
Canon of Christ Courch, Oxford, by Canon Liddon. 

—Macmilian & Co. are preparing a new edition of Ward’s 
‘‘ Eoglish Poets,” which will contain extracts from three 
poets who have died since the publication of whe original 
work. 

—De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston, having purchased the 
plates of ‘‘ America Illustrated,’ have published a new 
edition, to which they have added a full-page frontispiece 
and an illustrated title-page. 

—Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co. announce that they have ar- 
ranged to become the American publishers of the series of 
fifteen manuals for medica] students now preparing in Eng- 
land by well-known teachers or examiners. 

—Edwin Arnold, author of the ‘‘ Light of Asia,” will pub- 
lish another volume of Indian poems in October. Ic will 
be composed of idyls from the Mahabharata. An illustrated 
edition of the *‘ Light of Asia’ is announced in England. 

—Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published in pampblet 
form the recent address of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., at 
Cambridge, on ‘*‘ A College Fetich."” The address is a vigor- 
ous attack on classical education, and has excited wide com- 
ment. 

—Mr. Gosse has prepared a volume of ‘‘ Seventeenth Cent- 
ury Studies,” in which he treats a typical person in each 
decade of the century. The book will be published by James 
R. Osgood & Co., and will be awaited with the keenest 
anticipations of pleasure. 

—About 12,000 copyrights have been issued by the Libra- 
rian of Congress during the last fiscal year, of which number 
probably not more than 4000 are for original productions. 
New editions of old books and letters of copyright to protect 
c_mpilations form the bulk of the entries. 

—'*Good Cheer” (Greenfield, Mass.) for July is an admi- 
rable number. For fifty cents a year this periodical certainly 


Miscellaneous Works, 


Mrs. Kate Upton Clark has the editorial instinct, which is 
the bappy facuity of knowing what people want to read and 
providing it. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just issued a very complete 
and usefal ‘‘ Tourist’s Guide—Book to the United States and 
Canada."”” The volume is illustrated and supplied with nu- 
merous maps of the great cities and of sections of the coun- 
try which, like Niagara Falls and the Adirondacks, are of 
special interest to tourists. 

—Jobn B. Alden, 18 Vesey Street, N. Y., has republished 
in his edition of ‘*‘ Ancient Classics’? Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
and Plato. These little books are well bound, clearly 
printed, and sold at the low price of thirty cents. The sume 
publisher has issued Edwin Arnold's ‘* Pearls of the Faith ” 
and the Indian Song of Songs.” 

—In the * Critic” of July 28, Mr. W. J. Rolfe, the Shakes- 
pearean, calls attention to some typographical errors in the 
standard editions of *‘Thne Lady of the Luke,” and Miss 
Charlotte Adams tranelutes for American readers 4n inter- 
esting article entitled ‘‘ My Acquaiatance with Cable,” which 
appeared lately in a Russian magazine. 

—'' The War of the Bachelors,” published by George F. 
Wharton, New Orleans, has received wavy favorable notices 
at the hands of critics as a piece of bright literary work, and 
has passed through two editions in four months. It is re- 
garded as belng unusually faithful in local color aud as pos- 
sessing many elements of exceptional interest. 

—The second volume of Topelius’s ‘‘ Surgeon’s Stories” 
has just been issued by Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago. It 
is entitled ‘* Times of Battle and of Rest,” and describes very 
graphically some of the incidents in the reign of Charles 
XIL. The witcheraft panic which spread through western 
Europe in the seventeenth century is vividly described. 

—Junsen, MeCiurg & Co., of Chicago, bave published a 
very clever satire by M. Sarcey, which, in the form of a re- 
cital of the '' Miseries of Fo-Hi,” depicts some of the evils 
avd ipanitics of publie service. The little volume is well 
trauslated from the French, and might profitabiy b+ pnt into 
the hands of any young man wlo hus au uinbition to serve 
the government as oflice—holder. 

—KEstes & Lauriat make some important announcements 
of uew books and new editions of standard works, inclndiag 
Victor Dupey’s History.of Rome and of the Rowan 
People,” Lingard’s ‘** History of England,” an edition de 
lure of Curlyle’s works in twenty volumes, George FE iot’s 
and other bovks. The announce- 
ment is handsome piece of typogranby. 

—Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have now ready new «ditions, 
in atttractive binding, of Abbott's American Histories for 
Youth,’ in 8 volumes; ‘‘The Rollo Books,’ in 14 volnmes; 
and ‘**The Jouas Books” and the Lucy Books.’ in 6 
umes each. These volumes gre all fully illustrated. They 
bave also ready a uew edition of Dr. D. C. Eldy’s well— 
known Walter's Tour in the East,” in 6 

—The Hub Publishing Co., which wa: burned out in the 
recent couflagration of the Munro Building, has opened a 
new printing cflice at 323 Pearl Street, and, having supplied 
itself with new materis!, will continue its basiness w.thout 
interruption. The *'Hub” is one of the handsomest trade 
papers in the country, and has become euch un assured 
success that the fire will hardly interrupt its prosperity. 

—James R. O-good & Co. have ready Mrs. Madeleine Vin- 
ton Dahigren’s society novel, Washington Winter,’» 
handsomely illustrated ; a student’s edition of *' The Lady of 
the Lake,” edited, with notes and an introduction, by W. J. 
Rolfe; and a volume entitled ‘*: Pioto-Micrographs, and How 
to Make Them,” illustrated by forty seven photographs of 
microscopic objects, reproduced by the heliotype process, by 
Dr. George M. Sternberg, of the Usited States Army. 

—Thomas Whittaker announces, among others, the follow- 
ing: Sermons on Future Punishment,’ by Randolph H. 
McKim, D.D.; Notes on the Late R:vision of the New 
Testament,”’ by Daniel R. Goodwin, 1) D ; and “ Pauline 
Charity,” by Joseph Cross, D D , being a series of discourses 
on St. Paul's great definition of charity. Reepecting Dr. 
Goodwin's work, one of the revision committee said it is the 
most searching criticism of the New Version which has yet 
appeared. 

—Hyland C. Kirk has conducted a most thonghtfal and 
delightful speculation in a little volume, “ The Possibility of 
Not Dying.” It should be read cantiously, put it will fur- 
nish material for many meditative hours. The anthor 
claims that prior to the demonstration of the sphericity of 
the earth and its revolution around the sun there was pre- 
cisely the same reason for pronouncing them absurd as for 
regarding the theory of physical immortality as absurd; viz., 
ignorance of the facts. 

—The ‘Overland Monthly” for July is an interesting 
number, maintaining as ever the distinctly Californian flavor 
which it has possessed from the beginning. Professor Bill 
has @ poem, ‘‘ On a Picture of Mount Shasta by Keith.” Mr. 
Joseph Hutchinson, a graduate of the Univers'ty of Califor- 
nia, has # paper on California cereals, evidently the first of a 
series, a8 itis numbered. ‘Up in the Sierras,” “' Child-life 
Among the California Foot-hills,”’ Pioneer Sketches and 
** La Ciudad de la Reyna de Los Angeles,” are all devoted to 
distinctly Californian subjects, but there are other articles 
that give pleasing variety and evidence of good editing. 

—The ‘‘ Wheelman” for Joly we should judge to be an 
issue possessed of special attraction for the enthusiastic bi- 
cyclers of the country. It opers with part second of along 
and elaborately illustrated article, ‘‘ Pedaling on the Pisca- 
tuqua,’’ which shows conclusively that the achievements of 
the bicyclist are not confined to dry land alone. He walks, 
or wheels, the water as well, and it is only a matter of time 
and patience till the sky shall be filled with serial wneelmen, 
and the flash of silver wheels aud ecarlet hose shall upset the 
reckovings of astronomers with their comet-like maneuvers. 
The remaining articles, editorials, and news departments are 
all of unusual interest, and afford enjoyment for those who 


gives its readers a large amount of excellent reading matier. } are not wheelmen as well as those who are. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


‘ Summer outings are the rage just now. In all sorts 
of ways peoyle are getting their furloughs, and skip- 
ping hither and yon in quest of rest, recuperation, and 
joility. Two of my neighbors, liviug in fine residences, 
have sent their families to cottages on the shore, 
spending their nights at home alone and visiting their 
families once a week. Four Cambridge boys, from 
fifteen to eighteen years of. age, are tenting at Great 
Head Beach in a thoroughly unique, healthful, and 
economical style. Their entire trip of two weeks wi)! 
cost them only three dollars each. They do their 
cooking by an oil stove, their diet being largely 
taken from the sea by their own hands. It has been 
my good fortune to dine with them twice the past 
week, going once alone and once with a picnic of their 
invited friends—composed of graduates of Harvard 
and Yale, and ladies from Cambridge and New Haven. 
The first time I came unexpectedly, but found; them 
ready for the emergency, having in their larder some 
live lobsters, which they had just brought from a dis- 
tant island, and clams of their own digging. In the 
spirit of Oriental hospitality they proceeded to geta 
meal of lobsters fresh boiled, of toasted bread, and 

coffee, which, with an appetite whetted by the sea air 
and by tiamping and lolling along the shore, tasted as 
sumptuous as a dinner at Parker’s or Young’s. Oa 

the second occasion they were ready witb their clams 

and lobsters, while the ladies from their baskets con- 
tributed nice things, and a dinner of salads, clams, 

cakes, coffee, lime-juice, and raspberry-shrub gave us a 
repast which an epicure mightenvy. They fish, boat, 

swim, visit friends at cottage and farm, are popular in 

the neighborhood, and are getting a genuine joy and 

stimulus in their recreation, which is conducive to the 

building of true manhood. 

If people would simplify their methods means are at 
hand for most to enjoy occasional communings with 
Nature. For 

have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The atil!l, ead music of humanity, 
Nor hareh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and enbdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevatec thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whore dwelling ia the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the bine eky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a apirit impels 
All thinking things, all objects of thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Much is doing to give poor children country trips. 
Citizens of Boston have contributed $3,000 to take 
children one day to Lake Walden, six excursions being 
planned, which take a thousand each time; ladies 
and gentlemen giving their labor to take care of and 
interest these little ones, who otherwise could not leave 
the heated city, nor get an idea of country scenery and 
country air. 

This is the ninth season of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union’s work, in a systematic way, to give 
children and adults a ‘‘country week,” and they are 
doing more than at any previous time, planning to 
spend some $9,000 in the enterprise. At first the 
country week meant a week in the country, but now 
ii means ten days or two weeks, and sometimes more. 
The method of the work is first to find out the poor 
little boys and girls, and their mothers, who could not 
leave the crowded houses where the poor people live 
unless kind friends furnish the means to give them 
rest, and quiet, and good food, and pure country air. 
Then boarding-places at farm-houses scattered through 
the northern part of New England are provided, where 
the happy children are received more as guests than as 
boarders, and get ideas of cleanly, orderly, and indus- 
trious home life which is of the greatest benefit to them, 
and excrts sometimes a marked influence upon their 
whole future life. 

The aggregate of the work in 1882 is seen by this 
quotation from the annual report: ‘‘ The 1,795 visitors 
visited 165 towns, and remained 21,910 days, or 3,130 
weeks.” In many cases the children go as invited 
guests, and not as boarders. The woik of the Union is 
greatly facilitated by their home in Wellesley, under 
the care of Mrs. S A. Masters as matron, in the house 
known as the ‘‘Puy Estate,” beautifully located on 
high ground overlooking the Wellesley College build- 
ings, which has ample grounds, and a garden which 
furnishes a goodly supply of vegetables. Most of 
those who visit this home are special cases requiring 

ifferent treatment or a longer visit, or are such as the 
Union does not wish to send to other places as boarders 
or invited guests. Last year one hundred and sixty- 
three were sent to this home, fifty-two of whom were 
adults. The adults, in many cases, are allowed to 
prolong their visits till health and strength have been 
regained. 

As I pass along the streets and look into the wan 


faces and delicate but sunken eyes of these little ones, 
who are pining for fresh living in the country, I won- 
der if Christian civilization will ever make it impossi- 
ble for cities to be over-populated with innocent chil- 
dren, panting and struggling in heated courts and 
alleys, and in rooms where there is scarcely a breath 
of fresh air. Be this scientific and economic question 
settled as it may, no nobler work is being done in 
Boston than that of the country work of the Christian 
Union. 


The home question, which you editorially treated 
last week so thoroughly and forcibly, is‘of{prime signif- 
icance in New England. The tide in Boston is setting 
in the direction of boarding-houses. The locality of 
Mount Vernon Church, where twenty-five years ago 
the sclid men of Boston lived in their cwn houses, and 
in the bosom of their own families, is now quite largely 
given up to boarding-houses. The same process is 
going on at the South End, in the vicinity of Shawmut 
and the Union churches, where twenty years ago men 
were locating their homes. Now the houses are 
fast being converted into tenement-houses, and flats, 
and boarding-houses. The population is fast becoming 
wandering nomads, not on the desert, but in the city, 
now here, now there, as a whip of circumstance drives 
them. It is an untoward and alarming symptom of 
our civilization. 


Is the musical world there is nothing of interest 
here now except in an occasional private soirée. Miss 
Adelaide Phelps, of New Haven, who has been visit- 
ing friends in Cambridge, sang recently at an infor- 
mal gathering to the very great gratification of those 
present. The musical critic of the ‘‘ Home Journal” 
was moved to write: ‘*Miss Phelps possesses a mezzo- 
soprano voice not only exquisitely musical, flexible, 
and of good compass, but imbued with the soulful 
quality that is the greatest endowment that a singer 
can have. There is a sincerity in her singing, accom- 
panied by a mobilty of facile expression that exercises 
a great charm On her listeners.” 


Dr. Dennen stated in Boston that the New Haven 
council put into the result Mr. Park’s unsoundness on 
the doctrine of infant baptism as tbe principle objec- 
tion to his installation, because the brethren felt he is 
a man of good spirit, has been a missionary, and they 
wanted to make it as easy for him aa possible. Ac- 
cording to the Doctor, then, the real objection to Mr. 
Park is that he is a ‘*‘ Unitarian-Rationalist” and a 
‘* Universalist,” but the ostensible objection to put be- 
fore the public is heresy on infant baptism. There are 
people here who put sincerity foremost as a prime 
quality in a minister, and who would not hesitate to 
choose the manfulness that is open as day in statement, 
though “ off color” in some things, to the disiagenu- 
ousness of a council in making up its results. Mr. 
Park tells me that Dr. Dennen utterly misquotes and 
misrepresents him in the letter to The Christian|Union. 
If the Doctor’s position is the true one, then the coun- 
cil is chargeable with insincerity, which is more rep- 
rehensible than heresy. And this moves me to say 
that [ have heard the sharpest criticism ia the last six 
months of councils for giving false reasons for their 
doings. If candor, truthfulness, manfulnegs, are not 
qualities that dominate these bodies the sooner they 
are abandoned the better for the cause of truth. 


—The Rev. F. E. Clark, of Portland, is called to the 
Phillips Church in South Boston (Congregational). 


—It is expected that the National Congregational 
Council will meet in Concord, N. H., in October. 


—Governor Butler has refused to comply with the 
request of his counsel and with the request of the 
prosecuting attorney and the judge who presided at 
the trial, and of numerous other persons, to pardon 
Samuel Angier Chase, of Fall River, who is in State 
prison. The Governor gives his reasons at length, 
which are able and sound. 


—Dr. J. Patterson thus describes, in the ‘‘ Home 
Journal,” a lady whom he met at Poland Spring, 
Maine: ‘‘She bears the weight of nearly or quite 
seventy years. Her hair, which is abundant, and is 
always dressed with exquisite neatness and taste, is 
almost as white as snow. She is quite infirm, finding 
it difficult to rise from table without assistance. Buta 
more racy and interesting dinner companion is seldom 
found. She is conversant with the best literature, 
talks with the guests as if they were intimate friends, 
reads her books and papers with her own great lus- 
trous eyes, without the aid of spectacles, and is as 
conversant with current topics and events as any of 
us who are in the morning or at the high noon of life. 
I shall always be glad that I was privileged to meet 
Mrs. H. J. Lewis, of Boston.” 

—A young ladyin Boston remarked on Monday 
morning that she heard an excellent sermon on Sun- 
day from a Western professor which was only twenty- 


| five minutes long. 


—A Boston deacon has subscribed $6,000 toward a 
$75,000 fund for the Congregational, Publishing So- 
ciety. 


—Dr. A. P. Peabody says: ‘I verily believe that 
were a professed Parsee, or Buddhist, or Moham- 
medan to ask for a place in our list of preachers, 
room would at once be made for him and poets 
be thrown open to him.”’ 

Onexnven. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. ] 


One of the institutions of Chicago is the Summer. 


Schoo] of Hebrew at Morgan Park. This schoo! is 
under the direction of Professor Harper, a young man 
who has an enthusiasm for Hebrew, and who has de- 
veloped rare talent in teaching it. In addition to the 
duties of his professorship in the Baptist Theological 
Seminary, he conducts a school of correspondences 
numbering nearly seven hundred pupil3, preparing and 
printing the Hebrew exercises as they are sent out and 


correcting them as they come in, and at the same time | 


is editor of ‘‘ The Hebrew Student,” a periodical which, 
though little known, is deserving of a wide reading. 
Rather than to take rest, Professor Harper devotes his 
summers to schools of Hebrew, the first of which 

just now closing. In a few days he will take charge 
of another at Chautauqua. The wonder is, not that 
Professor Harper is so fond of Hebrew, but that he has 
such power to create an interest in it on the part of 
others. More than ninety persons, from those just 
entering their ministry to those who have al most com- 
pleted it, have been in attendance at Morgan Park, ana 
have worked through the summer heats with a fidelity 
and success most gratifying to their teacher. There 


have been four classes, and the time for study, with | 


only rest for food and indispensable exercise, has been 
from five a. mM. to ten p. mM. Some have done more 
than others, but it is the universal testimony that be- 
ginners have read as much Hebrew in four weeks 
here, and with as much thoroughness, as is sometimes 
read in the first year at the Seminary. Pro- 
fessor Harper believes, and in this Professor Curtiss, 
of the Congregational Seminary, agrees with him, 
that the language has not always been wisely taught; 
that it is not difficult so to teach it, and to create a 


love for it, as to make it possible for young mento. 


use their Hebrew Bibles with ease and profit during 
their ministry. Last year Prof. Curtiss offered a prize 
for certain specified work in Hebrew, and was grati- 
fied to find at the opening of the term that several 
young men had met his requirements. This year the 
offer is renewed. It is hoped that it will be made 
permanent, and that in the future so much work in 
Hebrew will be done before entering the Seminary as 
to secure the reading of the entire Hebrew Bible dur- 
ing the three years’ course, and this without in- 
trenching upon. the time belonging to other studies. 
We are glad that this new interest in Hebrew studies 
has shown itself at the West, and we cannot help 
taking a little pride in the fact that many of our 
Eastern ministers have been willing to join our sum- 
mer school] at Morgan Park. 


The attendance at Lake Bluff, the summer camp- 
ing ground for the Methodists, has been larger this 
year than usual. Mrs. Hayes presided at the Woman’s 
Temperance meetings, and introduced the speakers 
with that grace which is so natural to her. The mis- 


sionary meetings have been full of interest, and we 


hear that the Sunday-schoo! assemblies have been all 
that could be desired. The only wender is, how such 
hard-worked people Methodist ministers are can 
afford to take their vacations in these summer schools. 
To be sure most of the attendants are not ministers, 
but the ministers are expected to be present and give 
their approval to the enterprise and secure its success. 
There are a few ministers hereabouts who have never 
yet attended any of these summer schools, and a few 
churches which feel that.a vacation of rest inv the 
woods, with gun and fishing-tackle, is a better prepa- 
ration for their minister for the regular work of the year 
than a visit to Lake Bluff, or Chautauqua, or Concord, 
or Northfield. The weariness connected with these 
associations is one of their most serious drawbacks. 
That they are good is admitted, and so much good that 
they ought not to be permitted to usurp the _ of 
the ordinary vacation. : 

It is a little quiet just now in theological circles. Last 
Tuesday evening Mr. Beecher gave his lecture on ‘‘The 
Reign of the Common People” to an audience of about 
two thousand pecple—as many as the Centenary 
Church, where it was delivered, could hold. The 
vigor with which he speaks is only paralleled by the 
interest with which people listen to him. Whatever 
people may think of his theology, all admit him to be 
the most wonderful man of the age. 


July 27, 1883. 
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_—more than four times as much. 


‘portance after India. These missions are four: 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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MISSION NOTES. 


—The fifty-third annual report of the Free Church of Scot- 
land is an exhilarating document. It says: ‘‘ Our Scottish 
missionaries and the native ministers trained by them have 
abounded in their labors for the conversion of the peoples 
of India, Afr:ca, the New Hebrides, and the Lebanon, to an 
extent which recalls the Christian civilization of Germany 
under Boniface just twelve centuries ago, when his band of 
Scotemen established that line of mission houses out of one 
of which—that of Erfurt—Martin Luther came to reform 
Christendom.”” There was a gratifying increase of income, 
specially that of the congregations, which was the largest 
yet realized in the history of the organization. And yet this 
notable thing is said—said of so many other bodies, and so 
often, of late—that if every communicant had given a penny 
a week the sum would have been £68,000 instead of £15,696! 
In fact, giving less thana 
quarter-penny a week has brought an increase on former 
years. Other churches besides the Free Church of Scotland 
may well ponder this fact. 

—The African Missions of the Free Church are next in im- 
South 
Kaffraria, of which Lovedale is chief; North Kaffraria, 
Natal, and Lake Nyassa, last founded. Under the super- 
vision of the latter the Stevenson Koad is being built between 
Lakes Nyas:a aod Tanganyika. Between two and three 
bundred miles of road have been completed, and over it the 
London Society’s steam launch was borne from the “ [lala’’ 
to float as a gospel ship on the lake, whese outlet is the 
Congo River. The missionary staff of the Free Church con- 
sists of five hundred and twenty-four agents, of all classes ; 
eighty-six of whom are Europeans, or one-sixth of the 
whole. This speaks well for the native enrollment. The 
total revenue for the support of the entire work was £77,- 
836, of which £1,880 was given by natives, and £11,303 was 
received as college and school fees. 

—Word comes that Mtesa is dead; that the French 
Romanist missionaries have abandoned Uganda, and left the 
field with the Church Missionary Society’s force, with whom 
all is going well; that the Church Missionary Society’s 
steamer, ‘‘ Henry Wright,’’ for the East Coast, has reached 
Suez; that through the aid of the Natal Government and 
that of individual colonists the necessary funds for the 
college building of the American Board at Amanrientote 
had been secured. This is good indorsement of mission 
work. On the Congo it is said that the chief with whom 
De Brarra negotiated has been deposed, and that Stanley is 
in possession of Brarraville with a force far superior to the 
French. 

—The English Baptists have launched their new steamer, 
the ‘‘ Peace,” on the Congo. One of their new missionaries, 
Mr. Doke, as also one of the London Missionary Society's, 
Mr. Penry, near Mpaapwa, passed away, triumphant in the 
faith which sent them ferth. 

—The doings of the French in Madagascar are matter of 
public notoriety. Their new departure cn the Ogovi, if 
tolerated, will seriously embarrass the missions of the 


_ Presbyterian Board. The commandant of the French 


colony on the Gaboon—long occupied by the American 
Board and then transferred to the Presbyterians—‘‘ has 
notified the missionaries that French law will not allow 
them to solemnize marriages that have not been preceded by 
civil marriage, and that no school or religious congregation 
can be established unless authorized by him!” He also 
proposes to supervise missionary operations on the Ogovi. 
The Jesuit, in all this, has not even the semblance of con- 
cealment. France is getting ready to draw the fire of the 
whole civilized world. 

—Dr. Lansing reports from Cairoarush of pupils to the 
schools such as he had never before seen. ‘‘ The mission 
house has been thronged.” He also notes a serious vein of 
evil-boding among the Mohammedans of the higher class, 
and discontent with English rule—the same thing which 
Dr. Jessup notes throughout the Turkis: Empire—making 
life less secure and hindering in various annoying ways the 
work of missions. There is something just now more 
serious even than the difficulties which called fo ‘* the 


deputation” to Turkey. Let all the church pray for the 


triumph of righteousness in the Turkish Empire and the 
preservation of the fruits of the lives of God’s chosen ones. 


—On the west coast of Mexico, Mr. Watkins, independent 
missionary supported by friends in California, has been suc- 
cessful in gathering large numbers into the church of Christ. 
There seems to be a more hopeful outlook for the Pres- 
byterian Missions in Mexico and Guatemala, recently organ- 
ized. A presbytery formed, churches dedicated, a native 
ministry of ten ordained and four more on the eve of ordina- 
tion, and more than 7,000 members in the churches, are some 
of the results of the work in Mexico. 

—Mr. Hill, in the capital of Guatemala, finds a beautiful 
city and unbounded opportunity for doing good. 

—The South American Missionary Society of the Estab- 
lished Church of England has an educational station on 
Keffel, one of the Falkland Islands, where youth are taken 
from Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego and trained. 

—A colony of Weleh, who maintain their national religious 
services, are in Patagonia, and are without doubt doing some- 
thing for the natives immediately around them. | 

—Best of all are the efforts of Chili toward a more liberal 
government, and the agitation of the divorce of Church aad 
State, with positive leanings toward Protestantism. A mem- 
ber of Congress in Chili said: ‘‘ I wish Chili was Protestant. 
. . . In two years more, if { mistake not, you will see a 
great movement toward Protestantism here. Be - ready to 
take advantage of it.” 

—In Brazil, also, the same thing was publicly sian . 
the laying of the corner-stone of a Presbyterian church ; 
member of the Provincial Legislature said: ‘‘I wish tne 
prosperity of.this as J do that of all the non-conforming 
churches, because the combined force of all this will one day 


oblige the levislative body to decree a separation of Church 
and State, and an equality of worship in Brazil.” 


—The spring conferences of missionaries in J apan at Osaka, 
and of native workers at Tokio, which were of thrilling 
interest, have been followed by the outpouring of the Spirit 
and a hopeful aggressiveness never before seen in this land, 
already memorable for the progress of Christianity. As was 
earnestly sought in prayer, the foreign and the native 
workers were drawn closer together than ever, and the co- 
operation of different desominations is complete and cordial. 
At Nagosaki the Methodists report a powerful work of 
grace, and, generally, throughout that portion of Japan oc- 
cupied by evangelical missions, the work is spreading with 
power. In the flush of this great success some are begin- 
ning to predict an early triumph for Christianity in the Em— 
pire. The press of Japan discusses with vigor the situation, 
freely confessing that ‘‘ Japan has no less need of the moral 
than of the physical sciences of the West.” And again: 
‘* Christianity is advancing with increasing vigor day by 
day. How do Christians build their churches; how do 
their missionaries carry on their evangelical work, without 
governmental assistance? The reason why Christianity is 
progressively gaining power, in spite of numerous difficulties, 
is because it aims at saving the whole human race and not a 
portion of society. In these circumstances it is but natural 
that Buddhism cannot contest with Christianity.’’ Andso on. 
These are significant concessions, and they show a clear ap- 
preciation of the truth. 


—We give our readers a great deal to think of, and much 
to call forth thanksgivings andte stimulate to prayer. All 
the world is waking out of sleep. Say not there are yet four 
months and then:cometh harvest. Behold! lift up your eyes: 
the fields are already white unto harvest! 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—An effort is being made at New Haven, Conn., to pur- 
chase the chapel of the Humphrey Street Congregational 
Church to use as & mission church for the Swedes in that 
city. There are over six hundred Swedes in the city of New 
Haven, most of whom know little English, and it is necessary 
that religious exercises should be conducted in their own 
tongue. The Rev. J. A. Hemborg, who is connected with 
the American Home Missionary Society, preaches to the 
Swedes in Hartford, Meriden, and Bridgeport in turn, but it 
is to be hoped that the effort now being made in New Haven 
to establish a Swedish Lutheran church will be successful. 


—A series of Gospel Temperance Meetings are being held 
in the Windsor Theater, Boston, every Sunday. Good re- 
sults are following this effort. 

—The Women’s Temperance Christian Union of Chester, 
Mass., have opened a reading-room, neatly fitted up, and 
have all the popular books, magazines, and newspapers. 
They invite all citizens over fifteen years of age to the hospi- 
talities of the room. 

— Union services were held in the Congregational church 
at Upton, R. I., last Sunday morning, each of the clergymen 
in the town taking a part in the services. 

—The sixth season of the camp-meeting of the Unitarians 
of New England was opened at Weirs, N. H., July 25. 

—The Rev. C. C. Luther last week closed the services of 
the revival meetings at the Baptist Church at South Framing- 
ton, Mass. As the result of his labors twenty-four persons 
have united with the church. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Sunday-sehool Parliament is holding its eighth 
session at Thousand Island Park. The session began J uly 
25 and will close August 5. A programme of the Parliament, 
prepared by the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, embraces popular lect- 
ures, normal class instruction in Bible knowledge, theory of 
the Sunday-school, conversation on methods of Sunday- 
school work, a child's class instructed in the Bible daily, a 
church choir with daily practice and training in music: 
concerts, and literary exercises. The normal course for the 
session will be under the direct instruction of the Rev. Mr- 
Hurlbut, who is superintendent of a normal department at 
the Chautauqua Assembly; classes will be .held daily. A 
written examunation will be held at the close of the series, 
and the Chautauqua diploma will be awarded to all who pass. 
A series of conversations upon practical subjects of Christian 
work will be held; Mrs. W. F. Crafts, of Brooklyn, will 
conduct the conversation with the primary class teachers 
and mothers, and the Place of Young Men’s Work in the 


Church will be presented by specialists on the subject; pop- 


ular lectures will be given every evening and some of the 
afternoons. Among the subjects presented will be ‘‘ Evi- 
dences of the Bible,” ‘‘The Lands of the Bible,” ‘‘ The 
History of the Bible,” ‘‘ The Temple in the Time of Christ,” 
‘*The Four-fold Goepel,” ‘* Life of Christ,’ ‘‘ The Doctrines 
of the Bible,” ‘*The Sphere of the Sunday-sebool,” ‘* The 
Sunday school Leader,” ‘‘Gaining and Retaining Knowl- 
edge,” ‘‘Preparing the Lesson,” ‘‘ Teaching the Lesson,” 
‘ Lighting up the Lesson,” and the ‘Study of the Pupil.” 
Should enough graduates of the normal department of 
preceding years be present, an advanced normal class will be 
organized. Professor Niles, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, will lecture on Mountains and Glaciers; lectures 
will also be giyen by Dr. Charles H. Fowler, Anthony Com- 
stock, the Rev. William F. Crafts, and others. The Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle will also have a day, when 
the members present will hold a reunion. The services will 
be held every hour each day, beginning at nine a. M. and 
closing at nine P.M. The gate fee, which has given so 
much dissatisfaction in times past, has been abolished. 
The National Temperance Society will begin its seventh 
annual temperance meeting at Thousand Island Park, Au- 
gust 14-19. The programme, which contains such names as 
General Fisk, Governor St. John, the Rev. A. D. Vail, D.D., 


of New York, and others of equal prominence, will be more 
than usually interesting. The Woman’s State Temperance 
Christian Union will hold a two-days’ meeting immediately 
following the Temperance Society meeting, and will be un- 
der the charge of Mrs. Mary T. Hunt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
President of the State Union: On August 28 a series of 
popular concerts by the Temple Quartette of Boston will 
be presented. Tie government has established a post-office 
at the Park, and all mail matter intended for this point 
ehould be addressed Thousand Island Park, New York. 
All know the enthusiasm which is sure to result from 
the gathering together of a number of earnest, thonghtfal 
people interested in the same work. The exten’ of the 
Sunday- school work in this country grows greater every year, 
the opportunities for increase of knowledge o» the sul.ject 
of the Bible aed of spiritual thought grow greater every 
year, and it is imperative that every Sanday-school teacher 
who is really ambitious todo his or her work well should 
make use of these opportunities. A few days each year 
spent in the company of those who make the Bible ard 
Sunday-school work the particular study of their lives is 
sure to result in increased interest, increased knowledge, 
and greater consecration on the part of each individual 
teacher. A visit to any Sunday-school during its one-hour 
session will convince the observer that there ure numbers 
of teachers who need just tre opportunities presented to 
Sunday-school workers at Thousand Island Park and at 
Chautauqua, and there are comparatively few who cannot 
avail themselves of these opportunities if, when they plan 
their summer vacation, they take what should be a part of 
their Jife-work into consideration. 


—The National Temperance encampment at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., has been in session for the past week. Among those 
present are General Clinton B. Fisk, of New York; Gov. St. 
John, of Kansas, and J. M. Stearns, of New York. Each 
meeting is crowded. It is estimated that five thousand have 
been gathered in the Temple to attend each service. Mra. J. 
Ellen Foster, who is a lawyer of Iowa, and also the superin- 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, delivered an address 


stated that one thousand Methodist ministers would stamp 
the State of Iowa at the next election and that one thousand 
ministers of other denominations would join them in the 
work. 

—Judge William H. Kelley gave an excnrsion to the east- 
side mothers and children of New York, Jaly 28. 


--The New York and Hudsen River Cam>- Meeting 
Association will hold their annual meeting at Sing Sing 
N. Y., beginning August 7, and continuing ten days. There 
will be preaching and prayer-meetings three times each day. 


will be set apart as children’s day. On August 15 meetings 
will be held under the care of the National Temperance 
Society. Among those who will take part in the meeting 
are the Rev. D. W. Couch, W. H. Bolton, Dr. L. R. Dann, 
Dr. Sanford Hunt, the Rev. Messrs. W. McK. Darwood, 
J. H. Stansbury, Drs. W. H. Ferris, J. G. Oakley, A. K. 
Sanford, and Mrs. Maggie Van Cott. 


THE WEST. 


—The Evangelical Association dedicated its sixth German 
church in Cleveland, O., on Sunday, July 22, 

—The annual children’s day among the Sabbath-schools of 
the German Evasgelical denomination‘in this country will 
bring nearly $4,000 to the missionary treasury this year. 

—The Rev. W. P. Paxton, superintendent of the Southwest 


prepared a report of seventeen years’ work. Schools organ— 
ized in that time, 4.520; schools aided, 7,493; with over four 
hundred thousand pupils. These schools have received 
34 533 Bibles and Testaments, and have purchased books and 
papers to the value of $52,485. The expenses of the depart- 
ment for the entire period of seventeen years have been 
$118 813. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Grindstone City, Mich... 
which was nearly completed, was destroyed by a tornado Jast 
week. 

FOREIGN. 

—The cable announces the death at Tripoli, Syria, of Dr. 
Calhoun, an American missionary and physician. 

—Lord Penzance, dean of the Court of Arches, has sen- 
tenced the Rev. Mr. Maconchie, the well-known ritualist, 
to a deprivation of ecclesiastical preferment. Mr. Mac-— 
onchie was the rector of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, at London, 
and has for years used the extreme ritual, with burning can- 
dles, bowing toward the east, and has only stopped short of 
the actual mass as celebrated in the Roman Catholic Charch. 
He is extremely popular with his parishioners, who are 
mostly laborers and the poorer classes of the city. The 
rector has been devoted to his work, visiting the sick and 
afflicted, giving instruction in matters pertaining to the 
temporal welfare of the parish as well as the spiritual, 
and by his devotion gained the respect and love 
of his people. It was feared that there would be 
an outbreak in the church on the Sunday follow- 
ing the decision of the court, or that Mr. Maconchie would 
attempt to preach. The fears were groundlers, as the de- 
posed rector was not present. The services were conducted 
as usual, which was of course in direct violation of the eccle- 
siastical law as interpreted by the highest court of Enogland. 
The sermon was preached by an intimate friend of Mr. 
Maconchie’s, the Rev. Mr. Stanton, and was defiant in tone, 
He assured his hearers that the time would come when ex- 
treme forms of ceremony would be allowed in the Church of 
England, and that at no distant date. 

—The report of the work of the Protestant Mission at 
Figueras, Spain, is more than favorable. The mission 
originated in 1879, and was under the care of a Spanish 
gentleman who had been converted in England, and a mis— 


sionary, A boys’ school and a night school for adults wag 


tendent of the department of legislature of the National | 


on Thursday which was enthusiastically received. She 


Childrens’ services will be held each day, and August 10 
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opened at the same time as the preaching hall. These 
echools have been well attended. The subjects taught in the 
former schools were: Bible class, Scripture history, reading, 
writing in various characters, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography—physical and political; astronomy, geometry, 
history ; drawing—linear, decorative, landscape, and igures ; 
music —Tonic Solfa. The attendance at the gospel hall is 
about 150 at each service. The population of the town is 
about 14.000. The most bitter feeling exists against the 
Protestants; but one dealer in the town is willing to sell them 
goods. Those who attend the services are compelled to en- 
dure petty persecutions from their neighbors. The Protest- 
ants are buried in .a corner of the cemetery, on the walls of 
which hangs a placard on which is written ‘‘ Criminals and 
Protestants.”’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Charles W. Park, who was recently called to the Howard Avenue 
Church at New Haven, Conn., and rejected by the council convened 
to insta!! him, has been urged by the church to supply the puipit for 
one year, and wil! accept. 

—Samue! H. Dana has accepted the call to the church at Middle- 
town, Conn. 

—tlerbert W. Stebbins, a graduate of the last class at Andover 
Seminary, has accepted aca!! to the church at Athol, Mase. 

— William D. Hyde, of Andover post-graduate course, has accepted 
the call to the Auburn Street Church at Pateraon, N. J. 

Albert E. Winship, pastor of the Prospect Hill Church at Somer- 
ville, Mass., has resigned, and accepted the secretaryship of the New 
Weet Edncation Commission for New York and New England. 

—Edward E. Lamb, who for ten years was pastor of the church at 
Collinsville, Conn., and for the past year stated supply of the First 
Church at Agawam, Mass., died July 23, aged forty-eight yeare. 

—Cyrus Richardson was dismissed by council from the pastorate 
of the church at Keene, N. H., last week. 

—George 8S. Dickerman, pastor of the Pine Street Church at Lewis- 
ton, Me., has resizned. 

—Kdward H. Knight, of East Granville, Mass., was installed pas- 
tor of the Park Street Church at West Springfield, Mass., July 25. 

—Frederick E. Snow, pastor of the church at Oxford, Conn., has 
resigned. The resignation has been accepted. 

—Suilivau F. Gale, pastor of the church at Romeo, Mich., has ac- 
cepted a call to Jacksonville, Fia. 

—Augustus G. Upton, pastor of the church at Wakeman, O., has 
accepted a call to Norwich, N. Y. 

—Charles W. Carrick, pastor of the church at Gilead, Mich., has 
accepted a call to the church at Leland. 

—W. A. Fowler was ordained by the council which met at Sand 
Lake, Mich, recently. 


BAPTIST. 


— William J. Henry, pastor of a church at Elmira, N. Y., has re- 
ceived a call to the State Street Church at Springfield, Maes. He 
has been with his present charch seven years, and it is donbtful 
whet her he will leave it. 

—Kobert H. Baker, a recent graduate of Colby University, has 
accepted a cai! to the church at Cherryfield, Me. 

—E. P. Noyes, pastor of the church at Lebanon, Me., died July 
16. 

—R. H. Williams, pastor of the church at Union, Mich, has 
accepted a call to the church at Galva, IIL. 

—J. C. Rooney, pastor of the church at South Bay City, Mich., 
has resivned. 

—M. Squibb, pastor of the church at Medina, O., has accepted a 
call to the church at Coiumbia, O. 

—Homer A. Kirg, of Springtield, Conn., has accepted a call to the 
church at Mystic, Conn. 

—Howard M. Jones, of Shelburne Falls, Masa., bas accep‘ed a call 
to the church at Albert Lea, Minn. 

—A.M. Conway, pastor of the Firat Colored Church at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., is in New York trying to collect fands for the building of 
new church. 

—Charles A. Reese, pastor of the Dearborn Street Church at Bos- 
ton, Mas-., bas received a call to the Firat Church at Rutland, Vt. 

—Theodore S. Bushfield has accepted a cali to the Grand Street 
Church at New Haven, Conn. 

—George Reynolds has. accepted a call to Wallingford, Conn. 

—E. J, Foote, pastor of the church at Middletown, N, J., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Trenton, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Samuei W. Pratt, pastor of the church at Campbell, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to the church at Monroe, Mich. 

—T. De Witt Talmage has started from Brooklyn on a lecturing 
tour through the West, Southwest, and Northwest. He addressed 
the Curistian Workers, who held their annual convention at Chautau- 
qua, July 26, 

—Charles T. Berry, pastor of the church at Caldwell, N. J., has 
been presented with a ticket to and from Europe by one of his 
summer parishioners, and a puree of three hundred dollars by his 
Congregation. 

—James 8, Riggs, pastor of the church at Fulton, N, Y., has re- 
ceived a cal to the church at South Orange, N. J. 

—Wiliiam Brenton Green, pastor of the Tenth Church at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and George *F. Purves, of Baltimore, Md., have been 
elected Directors of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


METHODIST. 


—W. H. Ramsey, of the Irish Methodist Ccnference, has started 
for his new pastora’ charge in Lawrence, Texas. 
—Jeremiaa Millard, presiding elder of the Newburgh district of the 
New York Conference, died July 29, aged sixty-one years. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—William E. Copeland (Universalist), pastor of the church at 
Hightstown, N. J., died July 15 

—J.L. Gardner (Reformed), pastor of the church at Harbinger, 
N. Y., has accepted the call to the church at Flatlands, L. I. 

—Henry A. Milea (Unitarian), pastor of the Third Church at 
Hingham, Maas., bas resiyned, the resignation to take effect Oct. 1. 

—William H. Hayward (Universalist), pastor of the church at 
Plymouth, Mass., bas received a call to the churches at South Fram- 
ingham and Natick, Mass. 

—Albert H. Martin, of Franklin, N. H., has accepted the call to the 
Christian church at Tbornton, Mass. 

—Mr. Towne (Unitarian) has cancelled his engagement with the 
church at Wertboro’, Mase. 

—R. A. Adams, pastor of the church at Farmington, N. H., has ac- 
cepted a cal! to the Free Baptist Church at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

—W. H. Griflith, who for two years was pastor of the African 
M. E. Church on Sullivan Street, New York, died July 23, at 
Albany, N. Y. Mr. Griflith was removed to the church at Albany,, 
June 15, much against his own desire and that of his New York con- 


the Bishop, which he was compelled to retract. In a letter to the 
Bishop, dated July 16, he stated that the charge was made by bim on 
a statement made to him by another party aud withont his persona] 
knowledge of the fact, and he believed it to be a malicious falsehood. 
He expressed the deepest contrition for his indiscretion in repeating 
the story. Hewas reinstated immediately in his charge at Albany. 
Mr. Griffith has left a widow and children in destitute circumstances. 

—John P. Terry (Methodist), pastor of the church at Patchogue, 
L. I., died suddenly July 24. 

—George Dannocker, of Woodhull, N. Y., has received a call to 
the Free- Will Baptist Church at Stony Fork, N. 

—E. T. Lamphier (Universalist), of Rome, N, Y., has received a 
call to the Firat Church at Le Roy, N. Y. 

—George RK. Bristor, pastor of St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Newark, N. J., surrendered his parchments as a minister 
to the presiding-elder at the close of a hearing on certain charges 
preferred against him by members of the church. Since the hearing 
he has written to the presiding elder requesting him to return the 
parchments, as they were given up under streas of excitement, and 
he wishes an ecclesiastical trial. The presiding elder refuses to re- 
turn the credentials, as he now holds them as the property of the 
Newark Conference, and their disposal will be decided at the 
next meeting of that body. The charges are against his moral 
character. St. Luke’s congregation are building a new church edi- 
fice, in which enterprise the ex-pastor was very active. He has been 
exccedingly popular with the people of Newark since stationed 
ther’. Much surprise and sorrow are the result of the charges. 

—Ralph H. Bowles, formerly a Baptist minister in New Hartford, 
Conn., has entered the Episcopal Church and will soon assume his 
duties as rector ef Trinity Church at Collinsville, Conn. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subecriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christiar 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei: ber 
throngh the columns of the paper or by pereonal letter. The answa! 
will be given as promptly as practicable. 


The writer, who resides in Canada, and is a subscriber to your 
valued paper, has a son about eighteen years of age who ran away 
from home and found his way to Boston. There be fel! in with some 
of the worst characters in the city, and has been living a profligate 
life for some time. Repeated solicitations, both by letter and per- 
sonal, have failed to induce the deluded youth to return home. 

While at home he had every advantage ard comfort possible for 
any one in moderate circumstances, with tbe love of his parents 
and sisters. Js there any institution of the nature of a reformatory 
in or pear Boston where such a youth might be sent foraterm of 
years, subject to a course of wholesome training, and taught a trade ? 
If so, please reply through your paper, and say what are the condi- 
tions of admission. M. 

The only institution is the Reform School, which would re- 
quire @ process of the courtsto getinto. The young man could 
be arrested and taken back to his father in Canada. There 
are religious associations in Boston which might exert a 
salntary influence over the young man if his name shall be 
given. We will, if desired, put this father in communica- 
tion with a gentleman in Boston who will be glad to assist 
him in any efforts he may desire to make. 


I have read your paper fora long time, and am qaite interested in 
the answers to correspondents. May I take the liberty. of asking the 
following question, for information? Why do we observe the first 
day of the week as the Sabbath instead of the seventh? We have in 
Generis ii., 2, 3, the seventh day set apart as the day of reat, ete.> 
and we have a command to obeerve the seventh day. Now, is there 
any place in the Bible where we are commanded to change to 'he 
first day? I know with the new dispen-ation there came many 
changes, and that the Saviour rose on the first day and met with his 
disciples, etc. But I know of no command to change. If you will 
be kind erough to inform me through the columns of your paper or 
otherwise why the first day is observed you will greatly oblige 

A ConsTaNnT READER. 
There is no explicit command in the New Testament au- 
thorizing the change of the day from the seventh to the first, 
but there is the general déclaration that Jesus Chrict came to 
fulfill the law, and if, in point of fact, in any given commu- 
nity the object of the Sabbath—namely, a holy rest—can be 
better secured by one day than by another it is the right 
and, in our judgment, the duty of the Christian, in the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes free, to take that day which will 
serve this divine purpose best. 


What is the best thing in the way of cameras f>r amatenr photog- 
raphere for use in the country or camp? _ I don’t mean the cheapest, 
but the best. Inquire especially about the * Challenge,’ made by 
Walker, of Kochester, former maker of the Walker pocket camera. 
It should make a good clear picture, have ali the latest improve— 
ments which tead to portability, ease of adjustment, and clearness 
of picture. A. H. C. 
LANCASTER, Mass.. June 25, 1883. 

Walker's ‘‘ Challenge” camers, for taking five-inch by 
eight-inch pictures, we should think would be the instrument 
you wapt. You can pay any price for a lens, from $1.50 to 
$300. For $15 a very fair lens. and for #25 a very good lens, 
can be purchased. But the success in amateur photography 
does not depend wholly on the instrument. Within the last 
few days we have seen as good five by eight pictures, both 
in-door and out-of-door subjects, as any amateur would want, 
which were taken with the cheapest obtainable outfit, where 
$20 bought everything necessary for taking and finishing a 
hundred negatives. The manufacturers ot the ‘‘ Challenge” 
are the Kochester Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., and we 
should advise you to state your casetothem. Your other 
question will be answered in a later issue. 


1. What does the account of the woman who brought the alabaster 
box of very precious ointment and poured it on the head of our 
Savionr teach ? 
2. What is it to be ** poor in epirit "2? Matt. v., 3. 
3. What does ** Bleseed are they that mourn, for they shall be com. 
forted” mean? Mourning over our sins? Our mourning for our 
loved ones who have been taken from us by death ? 
4. I cannot fully understand how the fact of Christ giving up his 
body and shedding his blood helps me now. Will you tell me? 

Mrs, B. F. J. 
(1) This incident teaches Christ’s appreciation of love for 
its own sake, irrespective eutirely of the value of the service 
which loye may render: he is not a mere master seeking for 


spirit is the opposite of being high-spirited or proud. (:) 
To be comforted is not to be consoled, but to be made strony 
Those that are brought into the discipline of sorrow and 
mourning are blessed because in that discipline, if rightly 
received, they are made strong. Compare Romans vy, 
1-5; Hebrews xii., 5-13. (4) The wisest and profonndest 
thinkers have been perplexed by the problem how the death 
of Christ helps us now, but in point of fact Christian experi- 
ence from the days of Paul down testifies that we do have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


(1) Can you tell whether Dr, R. W. Dale bas published more than 
one volame of sermons in this country within three years, and ff so, 
the titles? (2) Is the ** Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church,’’ by Neander, in print now, and who are the publishers ? 
(3) Who are the publishers of the ** Journal of Christian Philoso- 
phy"? Please answer through paper or otherwise, W. C. 

BERKELEY, Cal. 


(1) Three works by Dr. Dale have been publiehed within 


volume on ‘‘The Atonement,’’ and his lectures on ‘‘ The 
Ephesians." The two former are published by A. 8. Burnes 
& Co., New York City ; the latter by Hodder & Stoughton, 
of London. (2) Neander’s ‘ Planting oo Training,” etc., 
is published by the Scribners. (3) The publisher of the 
‘* Journal of Christian Philosophy” is Prof. J. A. Paine, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


From Joha vii., 15, 46, can we preach Christ as an example for 
Christian workers? Or did the knowledge which Christ possessed 
and the power with which he spoke at this time proceed from his 


law and speak by the same power, though in a less degree, of course? 
&. 
What eurprised the Jews was that Jesus shou!d assume to 
teach without ever having received a regular rabbinical or 
theological education. Some very effective preachers, Mr. 
Moody, for example, have been like their Master in this 
respect. Unquestionably, as a rule, a thorough education is 
desirable as a preparation for the work of the pulpit; but 
this is @ general rule only. Peculiar power to teach may 
‘sometimes be possessed without peculiar training. 


J. D.—It is true that the market for the revised edition 
of the New Testament is greatly overstocked by the great 
number of rival editions printed in this country, and that 
great numbers of copies are left on the booksellers’ shelves. 
So far as we can judge, the revised edition of the New Tes- 
tament has not taken the placeof King Jamess version, and 
we hardly think it will, unless it is subjected to a revision in 
the interest of a somewhat less literal translation. At pres- 
ent, however, it must be remembered that we have only balf 
the Bible in a new version, and when the other half is fur- 
nished # demand for the revised Bible may spring up. 


Does the Spirit of God always strive the same with the unsaved, 
or does it strive harder sometimes than it does others ? 

CaMBRIDUE, Nebraska. READER, 

We only say generically that it 1s the teaching of the Script- 
ure that the Spirit of God dees move on the hearts of the 
children of men to bring them to repentance and faith, but 
in what way ard to what extent not only does it not declare, 
but it expressly usserts that this is something beyond the 
measure of our knowledge. 


Will you please be so good as to tell me, through your column of 
Inquiring Friends or by postal card, whether there is any Eng- 
lish translation of the poems of Vittoria Colonna, and if so, where 
it is published? The Encyclopedia Britannica refers only to old 
Italian editions. Are there any more extended histories of her life 
than are given in the cyclopedias ? 

‘* Vittoria Colonna: Her Life and Poems,”’ by Mrs. H. 
Roscoe, published by Macmillan & Co., New York. 


By giving in Inquiring Friends the title, publisher, and price of 
a book compiled from a series of excellent articles entitled ‘* Child 
Life on a Farm,” by P. Thorne, which appeared some years ago in 
The Christian Union, you will confer a favor on the subecriber, 
besides many others whose attention may be thus called to an ex- 
cellent juvenile. &. 
‘* Jolly Good Times; or, Child Life on a Farm,” by P. 
Thorne, is a by Roberts Brothers, Boston, Mass. ; 
price #1 25 


The ‘Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss” and “A Gift of 
Gentiane,”’ Mrs. May Riley Smith, books criticised in The Christian 
Union recently, are books I would like to know the price, post-paid. 
Please answer in the columns of your paper and oblige a subscriber. 
M. H. 
-** Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss” and ‘Gift of 
Gentians ” are published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., N. Y.; 
price #2 50 each. 


Please inform me through Tbe Christian Union va there is 
any publication concerning Daniel S. Dickinson (his life, speeches, 
correspondence, etc.), and where it may be obtained. me P. 
A ‘‘ Life and Letters of Daniel 8. Dickinson” was pre- 
pared by his brother, J. R. Dickinson, 2 volumes, 1867, and 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 


Please give me, in your column of Inquiring Friends, the ad- 
dress of the Principal of the School of Design for Women, men- 
tioned in The Christian Union of November 30, 1882, L. E. E. 
Woman's Institute of Technical Design, No. 251 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York City ; Mrs. M. Cory, Prin- 
cipal. 

Will you please te] me through your Inquiring Friends if you 


know of any good work on the manufacture of violins, and where it 
may be got, and at what price ? Yours truly, A SuBscRIBER. 


“‘The Violin and other Musical Instruments Played with 
the Bow.” Published by John Russell Smith, London. 
Where can I obtain a book called Stepping Heavenward,” by 
E.izabeth Prentiss ? A. G. 
“Stepping Heavenward” is published by A. D. F. Ran 


gregation. After his removal he made charges of bribery against | 


services, but a friend seeking for love. (2) To be poor in 


dolph & Co., N. Y. 


the last three years: his ‘‘ Yale Lectures on Preaching,” his 


humanity or deity? Can we expect to gain knowledge by the same | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“HOW SHALL I VOTE?” 

The thouzhtful and suggestive article 
in last week’s Caristian Uaoion under the 
above caption is timely, and seems to 
me, in its main drift, well calculated to 
bring together the numerous associations 
of abstainers in our State, whose disunit- 
ed and sometimes disputatious methods 
have left the most beneficent reform of 
the age well nigh powerless and with little 
prospect of any large success. 

The question proposed invites an an- 
swer, and certainly demands one if it can 
be found, to which all good citizens will 
agree. Such answer some among us have 
for years, without a doubt, believed to be 
this: ‘‘Vote as God has commanded ; 
vote as the Bible teaches.” And here is 
the rule: ‘‘ Moreover, thou shalt provide 
out of all the people able men, such as 
fear God—men of truth, hating covetous- 
ness, and place such over them to be 
rulers of thousands and rulers of hun- 
dreds, rulers of fifties and rulers of tens.” 

This counsel, enacted into law, was in- 
deed given to Moses by a Geatile prince, 
but was approved of God, as appears 
from connections of the text. In accord 
with this voter’s rule, the royal Psalmist 
dcc ares that he spoke by the Spirit of 
God whea he taught that ‘‘he who rules 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear 
of God.” AndSt. Paulalso instructs the 
Romans that ‘‘ rulers are ministers of 
God to the people for good.” From these 
and many other scriptures (for the Bible 
treats largely of the functions of civil 
government and of men’s political duties) 
it would seem that friendsof temperance, 


lovers of their country, need not stumble 


nor greatiy doubt as to how they should 
exercise the elective franchise. 

For it is clear as the noonday that if 
conscientious citizens will, first, take care 
to vote, then vote ouly ‘‘for able men, 
such as fear God—men of truth, hating 
covetousness,” all the blessings likely 
to flow from civil government in reform 
of intemperance and other vices, in re- 
stored sacredness of law, in regard for 
ofticial oaths, in protection of the 
wronged and suffering, and the widest 
peace and prosperity, will be secured. 

‘*How shall I vote?” Let it be re- 
peated : 

1. God has given the answer—definite, 
practicable, sufficient in all elections. 

2. The voter’s rule is a command from 
supreme authority, which no good man 
will wish to forget, and no citizen can 
safely trifle with. ; 

3. No other rule for voting ever has 
or ever can come with such self-evident 
reasonableness or weight of authority. 

Should one-quarter of the two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred thousand 
electors in New York who have publicly 
covenanted to obey God do this thing in 
voting, we should not be obliged much 
longer to postpone expectation of great 
and blessed temperance triumphs. And 
cannot the religious om secure such 
results ? 

It is melancholy, strange, to see how 
nearly lost ana forgotten now in very 
many churches are those Scriptures 
which treat of men’s political duties and 
the functions of civilrulers. It is greatly, 
very greatly to be desired in the present 
alarming, not to say critical, condition of 
public morals and political wickedness, 
especially in our cities, that every Chris- 
tian pulpit in the State should speak out 
in earnest and frequent discourse upon 
those practical Scriptures, long overlook- 
ed. How else can those ordained to: pub- 
lish the whole counsel of God, whether 


men will hear or forbear, keep their vows? 


Many godly members of congregations 
are anxiously waiting to be aided by some 
plain and faithful dealing with the crimes 
and social dangers of the day—such pas- 
toral teaching as was often heard in the 
earlier troubled times of the Republic. 
Such a ministry as our fathers enjoyed, 


to deal with adulterous and thieving 
rulers, official briberies and perjuries, and 


| public lawlessness, would save the State. 


Ovip MinEr. 
SyRacuszE, July 16. 


UNHEALTHY HOMES. 


There is no greater mistake than the 
popular idea that only the poorer classes 
suffer from uncleanly homes. Mr. 
Charles F. Wingate has been looking 
into the matter, and says, in a recent 
issue of the ‘‘ North American Review :” 

‘“*Sanitary science is one of the oldest of the 
eciences. The hygienic laws laid down by Moges 
and Hippocrates are to-day just as applicabie as 
they were 2,000 years ago, and need only adapta- 
tion to our complex civilization. Nevertheless, 
progress in the practical application of sanitary 


‘principles has not been rapid. It bas kept pace 


with the advance of knowledge, but this has of 
necessity been siow and disappointing. Until 
newspapers began to be widely diffused there was 
no means of popular enlightenment, and even now 
people are apathetic about hygienic matters, 
and neglect the ‘ounce of prevention’ no- 
where else so vitally important. It is only thirty- 
five years since the firat comprehensive health 
law was enacted in Great Britain; and it was 
not antil the criminal blundering of the Crimean 
war and the death of Prince Albert that the English 
public were awakened to the need of sanitary reform. 
Mnch had been previously done to improve the 
condition of hospitals, prisons, and factories. 
Smoke nuisances had been abated and graveyard 

in crowded cities closed. Domestic> sanitatio 

was, however, an unworked ticld, which is only now 
beginning to be cultivated. The principle laid down 
by Dr. Carpenter that *the house is the unit of 
ranitary work’ had not been accepted. Building 
details had been ‘eft to the architect, aud it was not 
until medics! men awoke to the alarming spread of 
zymotic disease, dus to bad drainage, that people 
began to question the providentia! theory of disease 
and raise the warning cry, ‘ Lookto your draina.’ 
The moet surprising fact is that while the evila com- 
plained of having been found in both city and 
country houses, and in the homes of rich and poor 
alike, yet they have been mcst destructive to life 
aud aealth in the finest residences here and abroad. 
The same ignorance and thoughtliessnese which led 
Peter the Great to select a flooded marsh as the site 
of his imperial capital are repeated in the arrange- 
ments of the noblest Euroy palaces. Viollet le 
Duc relates that he had occasion to visit the Tail- 
leries with an old lady of the ‘ancien régime,’ who 
noticed with satisfaction what were to him ineuffer- 
able odors from certain sanitary conveniences in 
the building, and said that they recalled to her the 
time before the revolution when she was a maid of 
honor. After the death of Prince Albert, 
his usual” study seat was found to be 
directly over a& cesspool, whose emana- 
tions were undoubtedly the cause of his disease. 
The almost fatal illness of the Prince of Wales at 
Sandringham was ascribed to a like cause. The 
ancient palace at Darmetadt, where the Princess 
Alice was carried off by diphtheria, was afterward 
found to have many leaky drains and unventilated 
cesspools. Within a year Badgshot Park, the 
newly built residence of the Duchess of Connanght, 
supposed to be perfect in its sanitary arrange- 
ments, has been discovered by Dr. Playfair to be 
filled with sewer-gas, These experiences of roy- 


alty showin the most vivid way how little atten- 


tion has been given to the sanitary arrangements of 
the costliest and moet palatial dwellings. Mr. 
Rawlinson, the eminent English engineer, declares 
that Belgravia is the worst sewered part of London, 
and thst the drainage of the government offices and 
official residences in Downing Street is so inde- 
acribably bad that he would rather resign than live 
there.”’ 


A startling fact. Heart Disease is only in- 
ferior in fatality to consumption; do not 
suffer from it, but use Dr. Graves’ Heart Reg- 
ulator. Ithascured thousands, why not you? 
$1 at druggists. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of ali new publications delivered at 
the Bdttorial Rooms of this vaper will be acknowl- 
aged in ite earliest subsequent issue. Pubiishers 
witli confer favor by promptly advising us of any 
omtssion in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


JAMES CLARKE, London. 
** Christian World Year Book.” 
Funk & WAGNALLS, 


*“* Gathered Lambs.” By Edward Payson Ham- 
mond. 


& Bros., N. Y. 

** Life of James Buchanan.” By G. Ticknoor Cur- 
tis. 2 vols. 

‘*What Hast Thou Done. ” By J. Fitzgeraid 
Molloy. 

JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., Chicago. 
‘Times of Battle and of Rest.” By Z. Topelius. 
& Hunt, N. Y. 

* Oinos: A Discussion on the Wine Qaestion.” 
By Leon C. Field. 

Chautauqua Text Books ; ‘* Good Manners ”’ and 
** Outlines of Methodism.” 

G. P. PurNam’s Sons, N. Y. 

“The Bhnd Canary.” By Hugh Farrar McDer- 
mott.”’ 

‘Evolution: A Summary of Evidence.” By 
Robert Adama. 

* Tourists’ Guide to the United States.” 

MAGAZINES. 
Portfolio, St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, Overland 


| Monthly, Manhattan, Palpit Treasury. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


SINGERS WELCOME. 


For Singing Classes, Choirs, Conventions. (75 
cents.) L. O. Emerson’s newest and best work. 


Now Ready. Send on Orders. 


MINSTREL SONGS, Old and New. (82.00) 
‘he sweetest melodies in the world. Plantati -u, 
Jubilee, Minstrel Songs. 


WAR SONGS. (50 cts. 60 cts. boards; 45 
Patriotic and Meqorial Songs, a great 
Vv y. 


Anthem Books needed in every Choir: 

AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. ($!1.25.) By 
A. N. Johnson. 

ANTHEM HARP. ($1.25.) By W.O. Perkins. 

EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. (31.25.) 
By L. UO. Emerson. 


Good low-priced Organ Instructors : 
PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
($1.50.) By A. N. Johnson. 


AN. By W. H. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHas. E. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS. | 2 


Summer Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and A)- 
bums, at 30 to 75 per cent. leas than ordinary 


prices. 


Catalogue seut free. 


at 30 to 60 per cent. Discount from Pub- 
lishers’ Prices. 

Double quantity sent to select trom without any ey 
tra expense. Satisfaction guaranteed or books to be 
returned tree of any expense to purchasers. Cata- 
logue free on application. Address 

N. TIBBALS & BONS, 
124 Nassan Street. New York City. 


Of Undoubted Excellence' 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. _ GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any one of these Song Books wil! give you gatis- 
faction in your Sunday School, 


$30 per 100; 35 Cents each by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 
76 EAST NINTH ST., | 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
NEW VORK. CHICAGO. 


An ex-Army officer, who is an experienced 
journalist, would like to join private or Govern- 
ment exploring or scientific expedition, jand or sea 
—any part of the wor.d—to be absent from two 
months to two years. Or would give service to 
owner or master of a good vessel! making an ex- 
tended voyage. Highest testimonials, Addresea H. 
M. W., i212 Cherry St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Wanted—September 1, a lady of culture and 
experience as housekeeper and matre: in a family 
boarding-school. Inexperieaced persone need not 
apply. KE. H. H., care Christian Union. 


A Young Lady Teacher deriree powition in 
a echoo! or family in or near a larze town or city; 
English studies and rndiments of Latin and music. 
Good references. Address Teacher, Box 3,37, 


New York. 
Wanced—A refined woman to assist in the care 
of two young children, also with sewing and light 


housework. A widow without incumbrance. who 
has had children prepared. Low wages, but a 
pleasant home. Keferenees. Addrese Mre, E., 
Box 1,054, Towanda, Pa. : 


MASON & HAMLIN 


having been so decreed at every (;reat World’s 
industrial Cowpetition for Sixteen Years . 
no other American orgdna having been found equal 
at any. Also, cons‘dering quility, cheapest. 
Style 344 octaves, sirficient compass and power 
for the full parts of popular sacred and secular 
music in schools or families at S22. One hun- 

red o- her at¥les at $50, Son. B72, 
Slu-, Bll4toSs and up. The larger styles are not 
merely UNEQUALED but wholiy UNKIVALaD by ony 
other organs. For cash, easy paynu-euts, or ren 
| New iliustrated « atalowue free. 

THE WASON AND HAMLIN Organ and 
Piane Co , 151i Trewont St., Boston; 45 bk. Mth St. 
(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


MANHATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Gives the New York Non-forfeiture Law in its Poli- 
cies Cash Surrender Value. Policies incontestable. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 
SAFE—#$2, 112 Surplus by New York 
Reliable—Over SAFELY INVESTED. 
HENRY STOKES, President, 


J,L. HALSEY, First Vice-President. 
H. B. STOKES, Second Vice- “even 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secret 
8. N. STEBBINS, 


“WANTS.” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must aocompany 
each Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will be inserted for 15 cenis per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Wanted.—Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Addrese 
Christian Union, New York City. 


A College Graduate of long and successful ex- 
perience desires a position in a high school, or agood 
location for a aprivate school. Kefers to leading 
colleges and well-known patrons. Address ** Teach- 
er,” 55 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Cong. Church of South Hartford, N. Y. 
desire a temporary enpply. Correspondence 
solicited. Address John Martin, Hartford, N. Y. 


Wanted.—Situation as governess in family by 
& young lady of high attainments in English and 
Instrumental Music. Has had much experience in 
teaching music. Or as teacherof music in seminary, 
or of aclassin music. Eastern or Soutbern locali- 
ties preferred. Address Helper, Box 94, Rising 
Sun, Ohio Co., Ind. : 


For ale.—Forty pounds of Long Primer Ro- 
man book type, old style, with spaces and quads 
Is perfectly new, having been enly inked once on 
one small job. Is from the well-known foundry 
of Farmer, Litt!e & Co.; hard, fine metal, and of a 
beautiful face for book, pamphlet, or circniar 
printing. Good chance for a small job office. 
Will send sample of printing. Type, with spaces, 
cost $18. Will sell for $12. Reason for sale, going 
out of printing business. Enterprise Printing 
Co., Burlington, Vt. 


For Sale.—Dry and fancy goods store, doing a 
first-class business, Stock about $4500. If you 
want to step into a good business it wil! pay you to 
examine this. Address G. E. Partridge, South 
Framingham, Mass. 


Wanted.—A situation as organist. For all par- 
ticulars addreas Box 258, Stamford, Conn. 


Wanted.—By a young lady of some experience 
in teaching, a situation as teacher of higher and 
common English branches. Specially fitted in ad- 
vanced mathematics, Address Rev. James Deane, 
Crown Point, N. Y. 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. Dodge's and Gen. Sherman’s Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


by Gen. Sherman. Ilustra- 
tions. Elon «reat work was subscribed for by 
. Grant. aud hundreds of 
men, and as the most Valuable and hri!- 
lin k ever written. It Selis like wildfire, and is 
the xrandest chance to coin money ever offered to 
ate, e all free, to wo GTON 
& CO., Hartford, Conn 


THE BEST KNOWN REMEDY 


CURES 
Diarrhea 
Dysentery,Colic, 
and Cholera Morbus, 
Price 25¢., 50¢., $1.00. 


GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, BOSTON, 


New and beautiful CHROMOCA — 
name in New Type, and an mt a 
Gilt Bound Flora! ail 
forlicts. SNOW & 


- — 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


SAYS OF 


DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 


FOR 


Ct. 


Hay Fever, Asthma and Catarrh: 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881, 
a a it will be sure in ninety cases in 


at your rem as 
me a second season fuily as well as the last year. — 
Pamphlets with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and o' her 
tes timonia.s furnished on Spytication. 
Prepared only 
DR, M. M. TOW NSEND, Frostburg, Md. 
Tice, 50 cents and $1.50 per botti 
For aale by CHAKLES DENNIN. Firs: and 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. ¥., and by. the drus trade 
weneraly. 


hun 


4 


Thoseanswering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher ty atating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVIII... No. 5. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


New YORK, AvuG. 2, 1883. 


OUR FINANCIAL ARTICLE 
HEARD FROM. 


Tue First Response. Firty-onE Goop 
CITIZENS AND CHRISTIAN UNION SUB- 
SORIBERS PRoVIDED FOR THE WEsT. 
Tue $1 200 Rarip_y CoMINGIN. 
$15 p>»). How a FEW SHARES OF 
Stock May BE 
Wortn DovsLe THEIR Par VALUE. 


In The Christian Union for July 19, 
under the caption of FinanoiaL AXxTIOLE, 
we acknowledged the receipt of a $150 
cheek for our work of sending homeless 
boys and girls of New York to good 
homes in the West, acd a promise from 
the same source of $150 more for the first 
ten of the second hundred. We appealed 
to have the gap of eighty boys in the 
first hundred made up by December, 
1883. In less than two weeks’ time that 
gap has been reduced frem eighty to 
twenty nine. That shows what our sub- 
scribers can do and will do. 

The first to claim a boy to plug up this 
gap was Mr. G. A. Beach. We take 
pleasure in giving in full this 

FIRST RESPONSE. 


East Orro, Cattaraugus N. ¥..¥ 
July 24, 
Pubdlashera Chri tian Union; 

Meesars.—In your ** Financial Article,” isene of 
July .9, you appeal for money to send boys Weeat. 
I incloge fifteen dollars in check to be applied to 
that purpose. Have made it payable to The Chris- 
tian Union, if that is right. 

Please acknowledge, and oblige, 

Yours, 


G. A. BEACH. 
Just about the time that the ‘‘ Finan- 
cial Article” was published a generous 
subscriber in Newburyport, Mass., who 
desires his name withheld from publica- 
tion, we regret to say, wrote asking if 
the ‘‘C. U.” woull-act as his agent in 
se)ling some railroad stock, the proceeds 
to be devoted to the ‘‘C. A. 8.” emigre- 
‘tion work and another charitable pur- 
pose. This we were glad to accomplish 
for him, and $750 of the handsome check 
that these shares nctted at the Stock Ex- 
change is now held by us, at his request, 
to send fifty boys to western homes. 
Since June 1, Germany has bought ten 
boys, New York State eleven boys, and 
Maseachusetts fifty boys. To what 
States shall we Jook to fill the gap of 
twenty-nine still left bofore we can claim 
the ten toys promised by New York? 
The following, clipped at random from 
the ‘‘C. A. S.” reports on children who 
were sent West over twenty years ago 
and have grown up, show what $15 will 
do. Do not any railroad shares, no mat- 
ter what the market price, double their 
par value when invested in such boys as 
**David S.” and ‘* William H.,” or such 
girls as Mary C.” and ‘‘ Mary P.” 
“In August, 1859, an orphan boy, David S., aged 
twelve was sent to N., Ind, and was placed with 
—. He was sent to the pnbiic school, and fitted 


himeelf for college, graduated, studied law, married 
@ young lady of refinement, purchased a farm, and 


pas built bis house within a few miles of the home 


in which we pisced him twenty-three years ago. 
He is now a Justice of the Peace, one of the Jead- 
ing citizens, and a man of whom none epesk but in 
praise. Mary F.,a little girl, four years old, was 
gent to the same neighborhood at the same time, 
and placed in the home of ——. She remained, 
filling the place of a daughter, until she married 
—,a thrifty farm:r. She is now the much re- 
epected and happy mother of several children, and 
does not regret that she fell into the hands of the 
Children’s Aid Society.” 


“William H. age nine in 1560 when placed with 
Mr. Adsm B. of F——, remained with Mr. B.'s fam 
ily until 1879. He is now one of the firat, if not the 
leading lawyer of F——.- He married an excellent 
lady, one of his early school- mates, and has several 
very interesting children, and a very snug home. 
He held the cffice of County Cierk for a long time, 
and is now a candidate for the office of Prosecut- 
ing Attorney. He bas the respect and esteem of 
the community, is widely known and spoken of as 
a nsefal citizen, and is a gentleman of considerable 
means.” 


** Mary C. age seven in 1860, placed with Dr. A. N. 
§., of F——, received a very liberal education, and 


grew to be a refined and amiabie young lady. She 
is married to Dr. H., one of the leading physician® 
of K—.” 


SUMMER CHARITIES. 


** The Children’s Aid Society have se- 
cured the tease of a plot of ground at 
Coney Inland, and are now putting upa 
sanitariumand reireat jor sick children. 
The mothers and children wtll be brought 
down to remain one week. It ts hoped 
that $3 WILL PAY THE EXPENS&S 
FOR MOTHER AND CHILD.’’—[The 
Christian Union, July 5, 1883, 


The above caught the eyes of some of 
our subscribers, as we thought it would, 
and several responses have been received. 
We have not yet known our subscribers 
to fail to respond to a single call that we 
have made on their generosity. Among 
other gifts for this special feature of the 
Children’s Aid Society’s work we ac- 
knowledge the following: ‘‘ Little 
Children’s Friend,” $5; Mrs. W. E. 
Cooper, $2; ‘Z. P.,” $3; ‘‘Selma, Ala- 
bama,” $3; Mrs. J. Deming, $5; ‘‘A 
Subscriber, Colora,” $2. 

The interest that our friends take in 
providing in this way for the temporary 
comfort of the street boys of New York 
prompts us to give them the following 
account (taken from ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ” 
of July 28) of the work which a gener- 
erous contemporary of The Christian 
Union is doing for the urchins in its 
neighborhood. We are sorry we cannot 
give the capital illustrations that go with 
the article : 

A NEWSBOYS’ PICNIC. 


Aimost everybody has heard of the ** Fresh-Air 
Fund” which the New York “ Tribune” is raising 
for the purpose of taking poor boys and girls out 
into the country, but not so many know abont the 
echeme of a kind-hearted newspaper publisher of 
Wilmington, Del., for giving enjoymert to the 
neweboys of that city. 

The newsboys there, no doubt, are better off 
than in New York. Most of them have homes and 
fathers and mothers ; and a trip to the country or 
the sea is perhaps Ices of a novelty to them than it 
is to the little waifs who sell papers around the New 
York ferries. But they enjoyed the prospects of a 
picnic all the same; and when they were told they 
might get free tickets for an excursion down the 
bay at the office of the Wilmington ** Morning 
News,” they flocked to the place, and in a little 
while had quite used up the ticket man’s stock. 
Then they formed into line, with a band ahead, and 
marched delightediy down to the boat. 

Oae would think that newsboys were too smart 
to get left; but as the boat drifted out from the 
dock one little fellow appeared on the string-piece 
bathed in tears. It was a pity that he must atay 
behind, but the boat could not be put back; and as 
the revolving wheels carried it further and further 
ont into the stream the sorrowful little figure grew 
less and less distinct. It was afterward learned 
that to make up for Lis dieappointment a gentle- 
man offered to take him on an excursion all by him- 
self, 

After an bour’s gail the company ' was landed at 
Pennegrove to await another steamer, which should 
convey it tothe picnic ground. Here the boys im- 
proved the opportunity to take a swim, and pres- 
ently the whole ninety of them were bobbing around 
in the water like ducks. At ten o’clock they were 
again on their way, and at one they had come to 
Bombay Hook, where they were to have dinner. 
While waiting for this the boys sharpened their 
appetites by another swim. 

One who has never seen newsboys eat can hardly 
imagine the extent of their appetites in the face of 
atempting meal. Lamb and pease, oyster pie and 
chicken, tomatoes, cabbage, potatoes, and huckle- 
berry pie, disappeared with frightful rapidity, until 
even the caterer became alarmed as to whether he 
should have enough. But the provisions held out, 
and the boys’ hunger was at length appeased. To 
complete their satisfaction the arrival of the ice- 
cream man only was needed. When he appeared 
the troop charged upon him with wild shrieks, and 
ina few minutes had relieved him of his burden, 
Then, with the peace of mind that accompanies a 
fally satisfied appetite, they settled down for the 
trip home, where they finally arrived at eight o’clock 
in the evening. 


Here are three newspapers, at least— 
the New York ‘ Tribune,” the Wilming- 


ton (Del.) ‘‘News,” and The Christian |. 


Union—working, with the aid of sub- 
scribers, to give better homes and bodies 
to boys and girls who need the help, and 


thus, in time, to give the country better | ? 


men and women. Are there any others 
in line for this special work? If 80, we 
should be glad to hear from them. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 


Dr. C. H. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: ‘‘I 
have used it asa pleasant and cooling drink 
7 hie and have been very much pleased 


ORGANS FOR $85. 


Special attention is called to Mayor Beatty's 
Parlor Organ advertisement in another col- 
umn. Any of our readers who are in want 
of a Cabinet Organ at a reduced price should 
order at once from the advertisement, as the 
time is limited to only seven days from date 
of this paper. 


Avyer’s Ague Oure breaks up the chill and fever, 
expels the poison and restores 
health. Warranted to 


Ayer’s Pills take the lead of Bn aperients and 
Their action is gentle, searching, 
re) 


CASWELL. MASSEY & CO’S COLN- 
MYoRH isa ay ee tooth and mouth preparation. 
As tringent and purifying. 1,121 b’way KS 678 5th Av. 


Having duplicate copies of Coates’ “ Fireside 
Encyclopedia of Poetry,” I will exchange one of 
them for either ‘** Allibone’s Peetical Quotations ” 
or ‘*The Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia of Quotations.” 
Book in first-class condition and the exchange 
must be the same. Address H. A. Croasdale, De! 
Water Gap, Pa. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


PREVENTION IS WORTH A POUND OF 
OURE,” WAS NEVER MORE APTLY I[LLUS- 
TRATED THAN BY HIM WHO TAKES HIS 
DOSE OF TARRANT’S SELTZER APERI- 
ENT BEFORE THe MORNING MEAL. FOR IT 
NOT ONLY GENTLY REGULATES AND PURI- 
FIES THE SYSTEM, BUT IS A PROTECTION 
AGAINST DISEASE, WHICH NU ONE OUGHT 
TO DISREGARD. ALL DRUGGISTS HAVE IT. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement Qf 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 

1882, to 3lst December, 
on Policies not mark 
off ist January, 1882 1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,929,588 43 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 

uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the 

same period.......... $2,013,767 35 
Roturns of 


miums 
"$823, 304 50 


The Company haa the age Assets, viz.: 
United and Stat of 
York Stock, City, Bank ab Pinte 
wa coud $8,974,558 00 


Real and due the 

Company, estimated at.... ...... 531,118 15 
& Bills 1, 725, 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their a representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal on and 
after Tuesda , the Sixth of February next, from 
which date al! interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

GHAHLES D RNIB, EDMOND OORLIES, 
W. MOO OHN ELLIOT 
ROBT. B B. 
DAVIDIANE GEORGE W. 
WILLIAME DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG 
O. A. HAND WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM JOHN BIE 

OHAS. P. BURDETT. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pree’t. 


A. A. RAVEN, ard Vieo-Pres't. 


THE OLD ADAGE, THAT ‘‘AN OUNCE OF 


EDUCATIONAL. 


elleste 
st Philsdetphis 


STABLISHED last year in the large mansion 
2027 CHESTNCT STREET, 


and | has met with such success as to require an additiona) 


building. 

The spirit of Wellesley College "governs the man 
agement. 

Pupils are fitted for any college. 

Applications for Boarding and Day scholars may 
be made to either of the undersigned, who will fur. 
nish circulars of terms, etc. 

Term begins September 19. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2u27 Chestnut 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D. . 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
of the Board of Advisers. 


CLAVERACK COLLECE 


and Hudson River Institute, Claverack, N. Y. 


$220 A YEAR. 
FITS boys for all] COLLEGES and BUSINESS. 
French, German, Art and Music specialties. 
11 Departments. 18 Instructors. 
Rey . ALONZO FLACK, Ph, D., President. 


HOLYOKE SEMIN nS 3. 
Seo. Hadley, Mass. 
Four years’ course for women. Observatory, lab- 
oratories and art-gallery. Library of 11,000 vols. 
Board and tuition $175 a year. Address 


MISS BLANCHARD, Prin. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut sSt.. Philadelphia. 
(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Founder.) 
Seventeen Teachers and Lecturers, specia in 
their departments. Thorough and systematic cult- 
ure in Voice, Enunciation and Action in their appli- 
cation to Conversation, Reading, Hecitation, and 
Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplonias. 
Fall Term, October3. First Winter Term, Decem- 
ber3. Serd for Oatalogue and Prospectus to J. H. 
BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


Atoffice, razz; postage, 10 cents. Special catalogues and 
ing schools free to parents describing 


teachers. 
to T, C, Pinckney 


“EDUGATIONAL. 


Ew of the 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 es. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends 
E. TO Franki'n Boston, Mass. 

The Largest and nted Musi 
Art School, and HOMES. 


or young ladies, in the 


Employment fore Ladies. 


The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
cinnati are now manufacturing and introduci:. * 
their new rv Ladies 
Children, an ir unequa rt Suspenders 

household. Our 


ready success and head 


some salarie~ “Vrite at once for terms and se 
ddress 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


CHRISTIE’S SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 
il ustrated, beading schools 


wants. Sebools and 


Teachers send for Application Form JAMES CHRISTIE, rue 
Domestic Duilding, Broadway and }4th 8t., New Yort 


. Send names and addresses 


usic. Literary and 
world. 
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ans secured by Stocks, and other- Leading Physicians recominend these Supporvers. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FAOT AND RUMOK. 


—The American Rifle Team row in 
England are having a royal time, al 
though they were beaten in the rifl: con 
test. Oa July 26, the team went t& 
Windsor, and visited the Castle, throug! 
which they were escorte4, by special per- 
mission of the Q ieen, by Captain Godsal. 
who shot in the British team in the late 
international match. He afterward en- 
tertained the Americans at luncheon at 
his house. 

—While there are few people who've 
sympathy will not be aroused at the fate 
of the late Captain Webb, there is not 
one who does not feel that in under- 
taking so perilous a feat as the wim- 
ming of the whirlpool below Niagara 
Falls the brave Captain committed a 
foolhardy act, and that blame attaches to 
no one for the horri»le death that has at 
last overtaken the too ambitious athlete. 

—A cable dispatch of July 25 reports 
the death of the Zu'u king, Cetewayo. 
Since his return to Zululand, after his 
captivity in E,jgland, he has had many 
battles with border ciieftains and has 
been harassed by rebellion within his 
own dominions. 

—James Curey, the Irish informer, 


was shot and killed on the steamer Mel-- 
rose, en route for Port Elizabeth. The, 


murder was committed by an Irishman | 
named OD »nnell. 

_—S:2nor Barca, the Spanish minister to 
thie c untry, committed suicide by shoot- 
ing himself in the Albemarle Hotel, in 
this city, last Siturday night. Financial 
embarrassment is supposed to have im- 
pelled him to the act. 

—An uvusual calamity visited Grand 


Rapids, Mich., and other towns on the | 


Grand K ver, on Toursday, July 26. An 
immense ‘‘jam” of logs extending up the 
river for miles was lodged against the 
bridge of the D-troit and Grand Haven 
Railroad, which floally succumbed to the 
presure, ind went down with a c-ash. 
Two other railroad bridges followed, and 
millions of feet of logs went sweeping 
down the river, crushing everything be- 
fore them, The losses, it was feared, 
would reach many thousan(s of dollars. 


‘' Five years ago my life was a dread all the 
time from Heart Disease. Sirce using D-. 
‘Graves’ Heart R-gulator the E:glish lan- 
guage would fail in telling the good I re- 
ceived.”-— Kate Musgrove, Coloma, Ind. For 
eale at drugviats. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF FXTENSIVE ALTER. 
ATIONS TO OUR BU DURING JULY 
AND AUGUST. -PECIAL BARGAINS WIt.L 
BF. OFFERED THAT TIME IN OR- 
DER THAT WE MAY REDUCE OUR STOCK... 


We Call Particular Attention to Cur: 


Colored Silks, Black Silks, 


Sdk Lisle Gloves, Millineri, 

Linen Goods, Underwear, 

Dress Goods, 

Boys’ Clothing, Hosiery, 
Lace Curtains, 


ANDA FINE LINE Or GOODS FOR 


Mail Orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


These answeringan Adv: rtisement will 
confer a favor upen the Advertiser and 
Publisher tw stating that they sav the 
Adverticement in The Christian Unien, — 


~ 


1882 : 
and ina short time 


? 


NEW. PARLOR ORGAN ONLY Y $36, 


Including Stool, Book, and Music, 
REGL 


F TEEN 
Powerful BOX SUB-BASS. 
2. Double OCTAVE COUPLER, 


n doubies the power of Organ, 
couples Octaves and La: 
8. vorr CELEST 


ns set Three Oc tave giving don” style 
charm , bweet, Melodious tone. vox Th MANA. 
4. FRENCH “HON, Tremulant. Which imitates by a FAN 
Imitatesa full Orchestra and Brass Band. WMEEL the human voice ‘ 
8. SAXAPHONE, Piecole. 10 Molian, 11 Clarionet, 12 Cello, 13 Vox Jubilante, 14 
bella, 15 Grand Organ Knee Stop. The last eight stops are 


operated in direct "with above seven, 


t were, toa grand burstof harmony. Ite ‘Il 


Organ, must be heard to be apprecia 


This original Cabinet Orgau contains FIVE SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REE D-a 
as folluws. Ist, Five (5) Octave Set Diapason or Paris Keeds. 


ciana Reeds toned “London” style. 3d, 


4th, Qane (1) Full Octave Powerful Manual Boxed Sub Bass Needs. 


or one each of Picevloand Saxaphone Reeds combined, 
are 
PATENT OFFICE 


tacle for 
lows, immense power, 


knee without hands from the Keyboard. 
A MID-=UMMEt FER. 


A $65.0 


te of this Newspaper. 
OWING 
pon receipt o 


CLIP THE FoOL* 


No. 211. 


this 


together with only $85.00 C ASHE, b 
or Bank Draft, nailed within the limited time as specifie 
aamein full pay:nent for one of my Beatty Organs, New Style, N 


refunded with 
represented after one year’s use ned, 


providing order is 


AK PK tICk, 00, without Stool, 
house hold thr oughout civilization with oryans at popular 


( 15) USEFUL ‘STOPS, 


DIAPASON. 
tive full Octaves new and origina! 
pt Lol 
Five Ovtaves Golden heeds are 
nby tuls Stop. 


brin 


@rftormer, Inost chariming music, with orchestra 
WANG while using the full 


Five (5) full Set Dal- 

Sweet Voix Celeste Reeds of Three fuil Octaves. ta 
bth, Two (2) Octaves GOLDEN F.B Wan, = 2 % 

The above Five Sets of Reeds EATTY ASHINGTON U.S.A. 


original and are covered by Patents obtained at the UNITED STATES 
This beautiful Planoferte Upright Parlor or Cabinet Organ 
contains Five Full Oc taves, One Manual or Keyboard, Handsome Wainut (ase, Kecep- 
Book and Sheet Music, Lamp Stands, Handles, Rollers, Treble U pright Bel- 
Right Knee Swell, aiso Left Grand Organ Knee 
Swell. by whichthe full power of this Organ may be obtained at pi. asure by use of the 


desire every home within the reach of 
to possess one of my matchless Organs and to this end only | make this offe 


Parlor Organ with Book, Stool and Music,complets boxed, 
umes uvered on Cars at Washington, New Jersey, FOR ONLY 


Providing Offer is nee * and order given within Seven Days | from 


AND MATL WITTY ORDER. 
otice froin any reauer uv 


istiam Umnion, 
P.O. Money Order, Registered Le tter, Check 


interest at 6 per cent. from date of your remittance, 
Si; B 


‘WARRANTED 


iven and remittance made within seven days from date of this 
Book, and Music. The LONvuN, andNEW YOuK 
or Sabbath School, and is an ornament 

DE. Xf 
; Weight, 


NAMELY: 


‘one, 


ing forth, at cominand the 
eifects, from a mere wiis wr, as 


“= 
== 


$35.00 


4 


fled, agree to receive 

700, &c. Money 
by? not as 

AS 


Mills 


- 


Remember, to secure this GREA r BAKGAIN, 
limited time has expired. 


soid others, 
first organ purchased. 


ask in return of you is to show the instrument to your circle of friends. 
If you are unable to accept this Great ; 
aps you have an instrument already of seme 


ment speaks for itself, it sings itsown 
Ofer, wri-¢ me your reason why. Per 
make and are not leased. 

nay desire an organ. 
hoine, inail this offer to them. 
the 


Beatty’ $ Organs, Church, Chap}, and Parlor ( 
fortes), during the past seven months were as follows: 
ary, 1883, 2; Februrry, 1883, 1,152: March, 
138%, 1,401; iE, TOTAL, 


onec,as it will not be re;wated. 
Address or Call upon 
the Manufacturer, 


ou snould order at once before the 
Nothing can be gaine by long corre spondence. 
object is to have this popular organ introduced, without a moment's delay, into every 
houschold throughout civilization, as early an: d as quickly as pr ossible. 
to offer the first instrument ata sacrifice to introduce, as ever 
In ones particular instance thirty sales, at $65 eac 
First Organ is shipped at @85.00 ax an advertisement. All 


If so. dispose of itand order thts. 
‘all their attention to this advertisement. 
If you can convenientl. 
Popular Instrumenta, shall certainly appreciate your efforts 
his does not include Pe ‘atty'’s Piano- 


1,425; 


Re 
if youarein need of an Organ, you should avail yourse ‘If of the above offer at 
Let me hear from you anyway. 


;* DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


My sole 


am willing 
y one sold so far has 
have followed the 


The instru 


A friend of yours 
If they are from 
help me extend the sale of 
Shipments 


December, 1882, 1,419: 
April, 188%, 1,335; 


Janu- 
May, 


(Bear in mind, that «il! not deviate from the offer.) ~2rORDE iM DIA ‘1 ELLY. 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Restores with the glose and freshness of youth, 
faded or gray hair to a natura!, rich brown co'er, or 
deep black, as may be derired. By its nee light or 
red hair may be darkened, thin hair thickened, and 
baldners often, though not always, cured. 

Ic checks falling of the hair, and stimulates a 
weak and sickly growth to vigor. It prevents and 


‘cenres ecurf and dandruff, and heale nearly every 


disease peculiar to the ecalp. Ae a ladics’ Hair 
Dressing the ise unequalled; it contains 
neither oil nor dye, renders the hair soft, glossy, 
and silken in appearance, and imparte a delicate, 
agreeable, and lasting perfume. 


Mr C. P. Ber writes from Kirby, O., July 8, 
** Last Fail my hair commenced falii: g out, 
hecame nearis bald 1 used 
partof a bettle of Aveks Hark Vicor, which 
rtopped the faliing of the bair snd started a new 
growth. I have now a full head of hair growing 
vigorously, and am convinced tbat bat for the use 
of your preperation I should have been entirely 
bald.’ 


Mrs. O. A. PRESCOTT writing from 1S Elm &St., 
Chariestown, Maee Ay ISS%, (‘wo vears 
agn, about two-thirds of my hair came off. 
thinned very rapidiv, ard was fast growing baid. 
pent nsing AYER's Hark Vigor the failing stopped, | 
anew yprowth commenced, and about a 
poor my hesd was completely covered with short 
hair. It has continued to grow and is pow as good 
before 't fell. rewn'ariv nec d ore bottle of the 


We have hondreds of eimillar testimonials of the thing iste secure a good, serviceable covering for the jeet. 
efficacy of AYER’s Hair Vigor, It needs bat at the toe, soted, low heeled, fitting snugly but not too 
| tight hatarerecommended by profess lwatk ers, Such are 


trial to Convince the most sbepiieal of its valae. 


Dr. J, C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. | 


| 


— 


Sold by all drugg sta. | 


GOLD REDAL, PARIS, 1878. Wedrirng boots and shoes made on this tast. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


cre Prer hocolate, the best 


Bs ation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ity use.-- Paker's Dreak fast Cocoa, 
from which the cxcesa of oil has been 
removed. andadinirably 
adayted forinvalids. — Paker's Vanilla 
a3 ‘drink or eaten as Con- 
fectione=y isa delic.ous article highly 
recommended by t urists.=— Baker's 
Proma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
Cren.— Ger Soreet Chocolate, a 
tarticie for families. 
fold Ly Grocers 


IATL Er & Cake 


ter 


OPIUM & ALGCHEL, 

receives Optum 

Habi eee ‘ont Dip: or Kil at 
2442 Ave. ne, Beooklyp, N. 


Secluriou ab-olute if derired. 


Walk with Comfort! © 


Vigor, but now use it as dressing. | 


HOW E 


Insurance Company of New York, 


Office. No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement, 
Showlng the condition of the Company on the First day of 
JANUARY, 1888. 3 


CASH CAPITAL. $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, ‘ 2,116,832 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, ° 317 596 O| 
Net Surplus ‘ 1,772,061 O06 

CASH ASSETS, $7,208,489 07 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Held in the United States availabie for the PAYMENT of LOSSES hy FIRE and for the 
: Protection of Policy Hoiders of FIRE INSURANCE: 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate (worth 82, 786 
States Stocks (market valne), 


$ 17S 443 32 
737 44 
4.205.710 00 


Bank and }silroad Stecks and Bonds (market value ‘ S47 887 50 
Stare and Muvicipal Bouds (market valnie), 20 000) 00 
Loans on Mocks, payabie on demand (market value of — aterals, $657, 276. 24), 49° 375 00 
Interest due on Imi of Jannary, 1583. 42 395 10 
ms uncollected and in hands of Avent, ‘ ‘ 103.136 44 
Real Eatate, 42 784 


Total, 208,489 00 


CHAS. J MARTIH, President. 
J. H. WAS*BURN Secretary. - 


A. HEALA, Vice- President. 


R. GRE 


ntendto doany ualking this summer the most impor- 


If you 
Shoes 


those’ made on the McCOMBEK PAiENT LASTS by 


F CEWARDS, 168 and 168 Atlantic Ave, Brooklyn, al 


Ladies and gentlemen with tender feet can secure comfort by 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


known to tin pr 
reh. Chapel, School, Fir 
‘rT bella: also Chimes Peals, 


& Co., wane: T N.Y, 


The Great 


Church LIGHT, 


FRINK’S Patent Refiectora give 


the Mest Powe rful, the moftcet, 

Cheapest and ent Lia! t known 

for Charches, Store«<, Show Wind: ws, 

Parlors, Banke, On es, Picture Galler- 

ies, Theatres Depots, cte, New and ele. 

gantd ens. Send ai ot? om. Ge BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

and beral diseeungy Bells of Pore Copper an 1Tin for Chure’ 

uc m schools, Fire Alarms,raruis,ete FC 
3. FRINK, 851 Peart WAKRLANTED. Catalogue sent Frees 


TIFT. 


| S724 4 WERK, daw 
| 


INVESTORS 
shouid with 
WESTERN TGAGE co., 


First Mortgage. Re ¥ ete nee Toans poia | 


sand 
Ort 


tree hi & Cy... 


fr New York. Absolu te Satisfection | 
reiiat lity, perday at bore Sam les wort? 
Nat Bink, N Y City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrences $5 to $20 Adirene 


r paid. 


Security larger. Interest 
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